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SHEIK FUAZ AT THE HEAD OF HIS TRIBESMEN 


Sometimes the desert chieftain rides a horse, sometimes a camel, depending on the rigors of the march. Sheik Fuaz of the Rualas is seen here at 
the head of one of his camel corps. 


WARRIORS OF THE DESERT 


Filming the Life of the Bedouins—A Powerful Chieftain and His Tribesmen 


Nomads in Camp and on the March 


By Ernest B. ScHorpsack 


UAZ, sheik of the Rualas, has sent one hundred and twenty- 

one brave men to green pastures not known on their desert. 

So the story goes. I cannot disprove it. Fuaz by his deeds 
ind the wish of Nuri, his grandfather, became a sheik before he 
eached thirty. 

Intrigue brings about many strange happenings, especially on 
he desert. When only eight Fuaz hid in a camel pack to accom- 
any his tribesmen on a raid. With a dirty rifle, he killed the 
pposing chief. Within two decades six-score others fell before 
is weapons. Rapidly he attained power over the Syrian desert. 
Ince in a desert pass he met two of his own brothers, reputedly 
lotting his downfall, and removed them from further temptation. 

So the stories go! 


ispiece—As the late afternoon shadows 
across the desert this band of Bedouins 
its march to make camp for the night, 


I can testify to certain points. I do know Fuaz today rules 
the Rualas with an iron will. Is he not sheik? As such, no 
command, no action, of which he disapproves, is permitted among 
his followers. He must never lose face, for to do so would result 
eventually in losing position. 

His swift deluhls—single-humped freighters and fighters of 
the burning Syrian sands—carry him rapidly from camp to camp. 
3urning sands? Strange contradiction. When | slept on them 
they nearly froze my bones. The desert achieves many strange 
contradictions. The sands of the desert can grow cold, very cold, 
as I learned during a month on the lava-strewn bed of the ancient 
lake near Damascus. 

But the deluhls and the Bedouins, with Fuaz ever present to 


THE BLACK PAVILIONS OF THE DESERT 


In their never-ending search for food and water, the Bedouins roam continually throughout their desert wastelands, stopping only at sundown to 


erect the rude shelters that protect them from the bitter cold of the desert night. 
Stretching far into the desert are the smaller tents of the other tribesmen with their camels gathered about them. 


retinue. 


demonstrate their great prowess, provide a colorful picture as 
they race in fighting column across the sands. ‘The scene extends 
far back into antiquity, This color the camera can never record. 


A changing civilization has left little of its imprint on the 
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AT HOME IN THE DESERT 

In camp the Bedouin men sit or lie idly before their tents while 

their several wives are at work churning butter, gathering fuel 

and preparing the meals. The tents are made of goat hair, their furnish- 

ings consist of a few rough mats, the essential cooking utensils, 
a goat skin and a few platters and drinking vessels. 


The large tent is the headquarters of Sheik Fuaz and his personal 


3edouins—Ahl el beit or people of the tent, as they term them- 
selves, Ahl Bedu, “dwellers of the open land’, really fits them 
better, even though they nominally make their homes in black 
flimsies made of goat hair. JI could never call these smelly tents 
home. The open land calls incessantly to the visitor who per- 
force enters into discussions and occasionally partakes of food 
within a sheik’s consultation chamber. 

uaz had promised many things before we began to turn cam- 
eras on the local scene. But the promises of a Bedouin may mean 
much or little. The more formality attending the giving of a 
solemn undertaking, the less it probably means to the one guar- 
anteeing its fulfillment. His word may be as of the wind or as 
of granite. It gives way before a whim (or without reason) or 
stands firm as an earthly rock for equally little reason. No one 
can explain this strange contradiction, least of all the Bedouin 
himself, 

As | sat with Fuaz, a magnificent specimen of young man- 
hood, and his chiefs within his dingy tent, breathing the aroma 
of goats and dogs and hot, musty hair-canvas, I could vision in 
my mind the romance of the desert. But not with my nostrils. 

Hurriedly I spoke to the sheik through an interpreter and re- 
ceived at last formal words of friendship and promise. 

3ut the morrow! What would it bring? 

Picture the scene. Here we were sixty-five miles southeast of 
Damascus, our little party of four with hundreds of Bedouins 
gathered from many parts of the desert. Scattered across the 
Syrian sands as far distant as twelve miles our so-called camp 
was collected, ready for the more serious business of acting for 
the picture we had come here to take, “A Fugitive From Glory”. 

Bir Kassab. was the place. Fuaz calls it a water hole, and so 
be it known. Bir Kassab means the “well of the liar’. How 
well named! The deep hole contains little water, a sunken monu- 
ment to the man who found it and passed along the misinforma- 
tion to other weary travelers many centuries ago. Or do I com- 
mit an injustice? Possibly it ran freely in those days and he 


had no notion that he would establish his memory for posterity. 

“Sheik Fuaz,” I said, “we have come a long distance to see 
you and your people. We have come by steamer and by the 
great airplane now tethered with your herd. We are ready to 
photograph you and your men and your herds.” 

I could not repress a smile as I looked on the solemn faces of 
the sheik and his head men, squatting on the cold ground. Gravely 
they discussed my remarks in their tongue of the desert as | 
awaited the reply. 

What a far cry from Hollywood! No ornate conference room 
here, with secretaries available to run for fresh data in case our 
deliberations reached an impasse. Just we eight—seven to one— 
mapping the month’s plans, already arranged in advance. 

The tent consisted of a woven covering of goat hair, spread 
rather tightly over several poles. It must have measured nearly 
forty feet from front to rear, though this is exceptionally long 
even for a sheik’s place of abode. Tall as I am, I could stand 
easily without being forced to bend my head. 

Ordinarily one finds rough mats on the floor of Bedouin tents, 
yet we sat on the rough earth. Camel-saddles, halters, ropes and 
other gear of the march, together with a few platters, drinking 
vessels, a goat skin and several cooking vessels seemed to com- 
plete Fuaz’s list of household belongings. They represented his 
badge of mobility. In less time than an American circus requires 
to strike its tents and move on, the Bedouin tribe can clean up 
its camp and vanish across the sands. 

The interpreter brought me up sharply from my reverie. 

“We, too, are ready,” he spoke. “Tomorrow morning when 
the sun is high.” 


THE SLAVE AS NURSEMAID 


The negro slave is a familiar figure in the Bedouin encampment. 

This genial Nubian is a member of the personal retinue of Sheik 

Fuaz. In addition to his household duties, he is occasionally 

asked to take charge of the Arab youngsters who are always sufhi- 
ciently obstreperous. 


NOMADS ON THE MARCH 


Mounted on their camels with their long rifles slung across their shoulders the Bedouin warriors present an impressive sight as they set out for a 

march across the desert. The finest camels are the white racers which can travel at great speed, outdistancing the fleet Arabian horse on jour- 

neys of five or ten miles. The camel is the only animal which can endure the rigors of the desert summer, feeding on ‘the dry, thorny serub 

and going without water for days in the flaming heat and scorching sands. When possible, however, the Bedouins prefer to ride their superb horses 
which are the possessions of which they are proudest. 


Now the Bedouin enjoys work, but only when he considers 
that work to be play. How well I was to learn the truth of this 
observation during following weeks. After all, we only wanted 
the Bedouins to perform certain simple acts: to pitch and break 
camp, to advance in column as though to attack, to run to their 
tents as we dove on them from the air, to water their stock and 
go about some of the routine business of camp life. 

So on succeeding days Fuaz would lead his fellow Rualas, to- 
gether with a scattering from other nearby tribes, out onto the 
lava field marking the dry lake bed. There we would discuss 
the day’s plans, always through the interpreter. 

“Today,” I would say, “I want you first to trot the camels in 
column past the cameras. We must photograph this scene several 
times.” 

Fuaz considered. Nearby stood his assistants, lesser chiefs. 

“T think it better,” the interpreter finally interpreted, ‘“‘to bring 
the camels by slowly at first. Later they will run.” 

“Ah,” murmured his aides. “Fuaz is sheik. Fuaz takes no 
orders.” 

And so the camels walked! Fuaz lost no face. The fact that 
{ was paying the bills had not the slightest bearing on his decisions. 

Meantime Menake, a giant Nubian servant, stood at my elbow, 
Menake proved to be a quite remarkable fellow. As chief servant 
to Fuaz, it was his function to minister over the other lackeys. 
Once a slave, now Menake and his kind serve much as did Ameri- 
can negroes immediately following the Civil War—receiving their 
bed and keep in return for labor. Yet they can hardly turn else- 
where, for there is no place to which they can go. 

Menake served me well. When I waved my hand, he waved 
his hand. When I signalled stop, he signalled stop. Rapidly he 
learned many English words, until, before we departed, I was 
able to learn from him much of tribal custom not available from 
the Bedouins themselves. Too, I learned that when we distributed 
coins among the servants, Menake took his toll. The servant 
3 : : “es : concession was his; and the first man who failed to give him a 
Until she is married, the Bedouin girl enjoys far more freedom “cut” was struck from the list when again wealth invaded -the 


than other Moslem women and she is permitted to have beaux, ee £ 1 M es ph Se 
suitors and visitors to her heart’s content. After marriage, how- camp. As chief grafter, none could surpass enake ; thoug 


ever, a much stricter life begins in which her husband is lord suspect we got as much information from him as he received 
and master. This young girl of the Ruala tribe is wearing the from us in cash. 
forehead ornament which indicates her caste. 


A GIRL OF THE TRIBE 


A VISITOR FROM THE SKYS 


The arrival of an airplane at the encampment of Sheik Fuaz provides the tribesmen with a rare thrill. Though they occasionally see the 
passenger planes bound for the East and the planes of the British and French air forces, the nomads seldom have an opportunity to examine 
the great mechanical birds at close range and to watch them land and take off at their own camp. : 


THE FALCONER 
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The ancient art of falconry is still practiced by the Bedouins. With a skill that is almost uncanny, the Arabs train their falcons to hunt desert 
birds. When the quarry is sighted the falcon is released for the pursuit. Soaring upward above his prey, the falcon swoops down upon it with 


The Bedouin has a queer sense of humor. I suppose, however, 
we should excuse one of the rascals for they certainly were not 
accustomed to the presence of an airplane. Possibly we really 


provoked the incident. 

I had had a commercial plane 
meet me at Paris. From there 
‘we flew by way of Nice and 
Malta to Syria, a hard journey 
in anybody’s language. When 
first we reached Damascus, I 
spent several days flying over 
the desert, sometimes as distant 
as two hundred miles from 
habitation, seeking an ideal lo- 
cation for our activities. At 
last we settled on Bir Kassab, 
for here is a combination of 
low hills, desert and hard 
ground that would permit 
speedy action. 

At last, having filmed many 
scenes among the encampment, 
I decided to take to the air in 
the hope that the Bedouins 
would prove themselves capable 
of registering a little excitement 
as we dove on the camp, to 
simulate fright at an air raid. 


lightning speed, often bringing it to his master’s feet. 


these fighters from the air. 


AT THE WATER HOLE 


Skin buckets are used to draw water from the precious wells 
scattered so sparsely over the vast expanse of the desert. 


The tents were arranged in a large group, each separated from its 
neighbors by distances sufficient to indicate preparedness against 


We mounted one camera in 
the front cockpit, looking out 
through a window. A second 
camera was located in the pas- 
sengers’ cabin that other shots 
might be taken as the pilot 
pulled up and away. 

To the interpreter I said: 
“Please ask Fuaz to have his 
men standing around the camp 
at ease until we start down in 
the dive. Then they must look 
up in excitement, wave their 
arms: and dash for the safety 
of their tents.” 

Fuaz agreed and his follow- 
ers nodded understanding. 

‘Samuel Wheeler, the British 
pilot who had been assigned to 
the expedition, took the plane 
off from the lake bed. We 
roared off into the distance as 
the plane circled to gain alti- 
tude. Near the outskirts of the 
camp, Wheeler nosed the: ship 
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down and the Bedouins began 
their unusual act with ‘the 
abandon of veterans. 

But hold! One fellow halted 
in his flight, stooped, then 
flung an object into the air. 
To my amazement, he struck 
the swooping bird, The plane 
made off as though mortally 
wounded and in a minute we 
came down to a bumpy land 
ing. As the ship drew up to 
a halt | saw my brother, Fe- 
lix, jump from the cabin. 

“Get Raswan,” he shouted. 
(Carl A. Raswan was the 
terpreter. ) 

“Tell Fuaz to find that fel- 
low and Ill give him a good 
old-fashioned American lick- 
ing.” 

Felix was excited, and justi- 
hiably, because the chunk of 
lava had crashed through the 
window, showering Wheeler 
with glass. Wheeler dared not 
open his eyes after the crash, 
fearing he would be blinded 
by razor-edged splinters, and 
had brought the big ship down with his eyes almost closed. Of 
course I did not permit Raswan to communicate our anger to 
the sheik, for I knew the complaint would result in promises of 
an investigation and no punishment would follow. Later, when 
viewing the scene on the screen, I saw the fellow deliberately 
heave the rock, though I could not possibly have identified him. 

It is difficult to understand some of the fierce hatreds that pre- 
vail among the desert tribes. Yet over a period of centuries 
many changes have come about. A stranger, | learned, entering 
the desert without first having obtained permission at a moderate 
fee from the local sheik may suffer death at the hand of some 
minor band. Yet the same stranger, provided he has complied 
with the formality, will find himself handed along from tribe to 
tribe with the same unctuous care he would expect in more civi- 
lized countries. 

The Bedouins have intense pride. They consider themselves 
the “best people in the world.” In comparatively recent times 
they moved on to the lowlands of Syria and Egypt. They are 


A typical Bedouin warrior, this 
young man wears the fighting 
costume of his tribe. From the 
leather strap around his neck 
hangs a belt containing modern 
cartridges. 


IN CAMP 


As a rule Bedouin men are rather small in stature. Though they are capable of quick and fiery action 
The diet of milk and its products on SCVE 
apparently create a highly robust and vigorous people. 


for a {short time, they do not possess great powers of endurance. 
which they largely subsist does not 
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A BEDOUIN MOTHER 


Unless she is the wife of a prosperous sheik, the life of the 

Bedouin woman is one of continual work and hardship. As a rule 

her clothes are shabby, consisting of a drab colored dress fastened 

around the waist with a girdle, a brightly colored burnous and 
possibly earrings and other trinkets of silver, 


today a poor people, those in Syria tending their flocks under 
French eyes and endeavoring to increase their herds that they 
might profit thereby. During the 
days of our own prosperity, a 
good deluhl would fetch as high as 
$250. Today the camel is worth 
only $25. Such is the cost, even 
on the desert, of a world depres- 
sion! 

No doubt their present poor 
circumstances explain some of 
their marauding tendencies, 
though they have their roots in an- 


tiquity. We had found it neces- 
sary to recruit other tribesmen 
since uaz could not gather 


enough of his Rualas in a short 
time, and on the day we com- 
pleted our shooting schedule and 
the visitors were ready to depart, 
uaz sent a flying squadron 
among the outlying camps to 
check up on the “foreigners.” I] 


pas don’t suppose they were surprised 
coe ee: to find several Ruala camels, 
ert 


though they did receive a rude 


shock when ‘che riders of one camp 
opened fire and killed two of the 
party. 
I'uaz immediately organized 
‘ral of his best riflemen. The 
(Continued on page 41) 


A ROMANTIC CITY OF THE GOLD RUSH 


Recreating the Glories of Central City-—One of America’s Unique Mining Towns 


—Pioneers and Adventurers in the Rockies 


By Encar C. MCMrEcHEN 


IGH IN THE COLORADO ROCKIES, nestling in a tiny 

valley hideously scarred by the incredible activity of the 

_ early gold miners, lies Central City, dreaming of its ro- 
mantic past. 

With the twin city of Black Hawk, and the adjacent ghost 
town of Nevadaville, the population of the district in which Cen- 
tral City is located numbered between ten thousand and fifteen 
thousand souls. Today, barely more than five hundred persons 
reside there. Once, its rich ore veins poured a golden flood into 
the channels of commerce and trade. Today, it is far richer in 
its golden memories. ; 

All Coloradans have an affection for the little county of Gil- 
pin of which Central is the county seat. History refers to it 
as “The Kingdom of Gilpin,” and to Central City as “The Cradle 
of Colorado.” From Gilpin County flowed the wealth that pre- 
vented Colorado from reverting to wilderness during and after 
the Civil War. In the old court house were developed by the 
most brilliant mining lawyers the West has produced the basic 
principles of the mining code in force today. More important 
still, in the development of the Rocky Mountain frontier, there 
emanated from this little mining town the first social order and 
the first culture of the territory. 

Central City is therefore both the epitome and the epode of 
the gold days in the Far West. 

The “Kingdom of Gilpin” has an area of 84,480 acres. Many 
cattle ranches and wheat farms today are larger. This area had 


produced, up to 1929, $84,490,000 in gold—more than $1,000 per 


acre for all land in the county, only a small fraction of which has 
actually been mined. Its 
total mineral production 
has been $100,000,000, 
Central is shabby today 
—its buildings dingy and 
gray — but its residents 
have that invincible opti- 
mism of all who have dug 
the gold. hey »éxpect 
confidently that the great 
lode mines that once star- 


tled America with their 
output—the Gregory, the 
Jobtail, the Mammoth, 


and a score of others—will 
someday yield new treas- 
ures from their depths. 
Hence they look with tol- 
erance and a pride faintly 
tinged with amusement 
upon the annual Play Fes- 
tival inaugurated there last 
year in the historic Opera 
House to commemorate 
the glory that once was 
Central's. 

For Central has been 
made, quite fittingly, the 
locale of one of the most 
interesting educational and 
cultural experiments in 
America. The old Opera 
House, where Booth de- 
claimed and Patti sang, has 
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RE-OPENING THE 


In 1878, when Colorado was nearly as remote and inaccessible as the jungles 

of the upper Amazon are today, the citizens of the mining town of Central City 

built this Opera House by popular subscription. After serving as an out- 

post for culture in the West during several decades, it was allowed to fall into 

disrepair. Recently, however, it has been restored and every summer one of 

the famous plays of the ‘seventies, “eighties or “nineties is revived here with 
a distinguished cast. 


OLD OPERA HOUSE 


been redecorated and reopened with two purposes in mind: to 
revive the romance of the gold days and to preserve to posterity 
“the best traditions of the American stage.” I attended the 
first production in August, 1932, and 1 came away with two out- 
standing impressions—the evidences of permanency in the affair 
and the complete absence of commercialism in any form. 

In the more productive gold days at Central City—that is, 
from 1860 to the end of the century—the pulse of the camp 
throbbed most insistently in three buildings: the Teller House, 
most famous of Western mining town hostelries; the Opera 
House, and the Masonic Temple, from which issued the first 
vigilance committee in the Rocky Mountain region, These build- 
ings still stand and. form the nucleus around which the Central 
City Play Festival revolves. 

The Opera House, a massive, gray stone structure built in 1878 
by contributions from the wealthier and more influential citi- 
zens, was erected for the express purpose of bringing culture to 
the frontier. It fell, eventually, into the hands of Peter Macl*ar 
lane, one of the original sponsors, and from him passed to his 
children, For thirty years it has remained dark, except for a few 
unimportant periods of activity, until MacFarlane’s heirs, un- 
willing that the romantic history of the town should be forgot 
ten, offered it to the University of Denver to be used as an “op- 
erating memorial.” 

The old Opera House probably is the best preserved theater 
extant associated with the American drama of the last half of 
the nineteenth century. Its historic associations are extraordi- 
nary. Edwin Booth played Shakespearian tragedies there. Bar- 
rett and Joe Jefferson, 
Imma Abbot and Christine 
Nielsen, Modjeska and 
Madame Januschek, the 
Salvinis, indeed, every 
great actor and actress of 
the ‘eighties and ‘nineties 
trod these boards. It was 
about this time that the 
spectacular silver king, 
Senator H. A. W. Tabor, 
erected the Leadville Opera 
House and the Tabor 
Grand Opera in Denver. 
The Central City Opera 
House was one of a re- 
markable dramatic trium- 
virate. 

When it was decided to 
repair the Central ‘City 
Opera House several well- 
known mural painters un- 
dertook personal restora- 
tion of the original deco- 
rations. The © straight- 
backed hickory chaits used 
by audiences of long ago 
were sanded and _ polished. 
More than one hundred of 
these have been endowed 
permanently and named af- 
ter prominent Colorado 
pioneers. One man, with 
an appreciative knowledge 
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of pioneer conditions endowed 
a chair to the memory of 
“Prunes,” a sixty-two year old 
burro that had packed ore in 
Central and other Colorado 
mining camps of the state, and 
finally was chloroformed at 
Fairplay, Colorado, a few years 
ago because he had lost his 
teeth and could no longer eat. 

The plans for the celebra- 
tionn of the reopening of the 
Opera House called for a re- 
production of the “grand ball” 
at the Teller House, which was 
a frequent event during the 
dramatic seasons. The Teller 
House is rich in such memories. 
It was built by Senator Henry 
M. Teller and his brother Wil- 
lard, and still is operated by 
one of the Senator’s sons. 
With its hand-carved mahog- 
any furniture, some of it 
hauled in by oxtrain, it offers 
an interesting study to the anti- 
quarian. One room is still preserved as the holy-of-holies. Here 
President Grant slept upon the occasion of his two visits, one 
by stage in 1869, and one over the first rails laid in the Colorado 
Rockies. The latter visit was in 1873, the year preceding a 
great fire that destroyed all but the Teller House, the Masonic, 
Temple and the first school house in 1874. On this occasion the 
President was accompanied by a retinue of army officers and 
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A ROCKY MOUNT. 


The sturdy litthe burro—or the Rocky Mountain Canary, as he is 
called—has always been an indispensable burden bearer for the pros- 
pectors climbing rocky trails in search of gold and _ silver. 
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AIN PROSPECTOR 


civilians and guided by the 
leading men of the territory. 
For several days rain had 
fallen and the dirt streets, cut 
into ruts by heavy ore wagons, 
were quagmires. When Grant 
descended from his carriage he 
found the sidewalk between 
the street and the hotel en- 
trance paved with solid silver 
bricks, a tribute from the sil- 
ver miners of . Georgetown 
nearby, which had lately de- 
veloped some fabulously rich 
mines. 

The Central City Play Festi- 
val of 1932 lasted one week. 
Many visitors came by motor 
over an oiled highway to Idaho 
Springs, forty miles west of 
Denver, passing Buffalo Bill’s 
grave on Lookout Mountain. 
They then ascended the loop- 
ing, ladder-like shelf road up 
Virginia Canyon to Central 
ay City. Formerly, light ladies 
resided there and the canyon derives its name from the sardonic 
humor of the gold miners, who called it the “Hill of Virgins.” 

Other visitors preferred the rail route, and theirs was the 
more interesting trip. The festival committee had ransacked old 
livery barns for one hundred miles around and assembled such 
a collection of carriages, victorias, broughams, high-wheelers and 
buckboards as may seldom be seen today. Into these the guests 


THE GHOST TOWN OF NEVADAVILLE 


One of the most famous abandoned mining towns of Colorado is Nevadaville, about a mile away from, Central City. Founded in 1860, it was one 


of the earliest mining towns in Colorado. Today only one man is recorded as a resident. 


mines are still working above the town 


It is still, however, an incorporated city because several 


Some years ago Nevadaville was purchased for a thousand dollars at a sheriff’s auction by the mining 


company which still owns it. 
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At the annual Central City play festival 
the spirit of the old frontier is revived 
again. The old costumes of the gambler, 
the frontiersman, and the mining pro- 
moter are worn again; gambling halls 
are re-opened and the tintype operator 
poses bashful wedding couples in awful 
formality. 


tumbled and the procession passed through the streets of Black 
Hawk. On either side the terraced houses rise for hundreds of 
feet while, in Eureka Gulch, abandoned ore mills, power houses, 
gigantic water wheels and smelters line the route. It was here 
that Professor N. C. Hill of Brown University founded the smel- 
ter industry of the West. No line of demarkation exists between 
Central and Black Hawk, but a huge sign marks the spot where 
John H. Gregory, a Georgia miner, discovered the first lode 
mine in Colorado, and spent the night calling upon all the gods of 
the Christians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Hindoos and the 
Egyptians, to witness his good fortune. This was May 6, 
1859. 

By the first of June that year ten thousand people were hud- 
dled in Eureka, Spring, Gregory and 
Russell gulches, living in tents, spruce- 
bough houses and log cabins. Ox-trains 
crawled over the perilous Golden Gate 
hill. Red-shirted miners operated 
sluice-boxes, gold pans, Long Toms and 
Spanish arrastres, carved from solid 
rock to crush the ore. But with the 
first rough adventurers had come 
people of education and _ refinement 
from the Atlantic seaboard, who 
brought in their ox and mule trains 
their fine linens and porcelains, their 
fashionable clothes and their good 
manners. In no other Western mining 
camp was the same thing true, and, while 
Central had some eighteen or twenty 
saloons, with their accompaniment of 
dance-halls and gambling houses, the 
better element never allowed things to 
get out of hand. 

Judge Lynch paid his first and only 
visit to Gilpin County at Mountain 
City, the forerunner of Central. A 
certain disreputable resident of nearby 
Missouri City had attempted a terror 
campaign. One frosty evening two 
hundred miners escorted him home and 
decorated a convenient pine tree with 
his corpse. A war nearly resulted, be- 
cause Missouri City citizens felt that 
they had been deprived of a civic 
duty. 
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from San Francisco. 


The ceiling of the Central City Opera House is the 

work of a Mr. Massman, a forgotten mural artist 

It is a skilful and lovely 

piece of work, perfectly suited to the purposes for 
which it was designed. 


Immediately thereafter, Central originated the Miner’s Court, 
a unique institution copied by all mining camps before territorial 
government came to Colorado. Resting entirely upon local au- 
thority, yet with a well-established code of laws, drawn by able 
attorneys, these miner’s courts were simple and effective. They 
operated largely through committees: a “rope committee,” a 
“claim committee,” a “gulch committee” and others. One was 
similar to a vigilance committee, except that it took no punitive 
action. It merely called upon a man of bad record and said: 
“Central does not want you. You have two hours to go down 
the gulch.” 

There was never a record of unjust sentence passed in any 
important case by these miners’ courts. The accused was given 
even a more liberal chance to prove in- 
nocence than in present-day courts. 
The great power of the miners’ courts 
was in their closeness to their origin— 
the people. Judge Chase Withrow, an 
early Central resident, was eyewitness 
to this scene. A gambler, while drunk, 
had killed a woman of the town. The 
Miners’ Court sentenced him to death 
by hanging. On the appointed day, with 
two thousand miners present, the sher- 
iff led the doomed man to the gallows. 
Half-a-dozen of his friends charged a 
“frame-up” and demanded a new trial, 
since there was no place to appeal. 
Now observe the beautiful absence of 
red tape. 

AINE rioht we Saide the shetire a 1 Ut 
grant a new trial: These men present 
shall pass judgment.” 

Briefly and fairly, he reviewed the 
evidence. Then he said: “All in favor 
of sustaining the Court stay on the 
left bank of the stream. All favoring 
reversal, cross the creek.” 

The bad men crossed the creek. The 
sheriff, after proceeding with the hang- 
ing, turned to the dissenters. 

“We know your records,” he grimly 
observed. “Get going — down the 
gulch—and never return. We have 
more of this rope.” He pointed to the 
swaying corpse. Without a word the 


disreputable objectors left. No 
other word was said. 

News of the Gregory Dis- 
covery, flashing through a na- 
tion just recovering from the 
panic of 1857, brought thous- 
ands to the mountains at this 
time. Report of a “strike” 
would send five hundred men 
over night to the “new dig- 
gin’s.’ Ten thousand sluiced 
the gulches around Central—at 
Black Hawk, Nevadaville, Rus- 
sell Gulch, Missouri Flats or 
Quartz Hill. Claims rapidly 
changed hands at fabulous 
prices. Gregory's Discovery 
claim, a rich forty foot claim 
in Russell Gulch, a drift on the 
California mine, deepest in 
Colorado, brought $1,000 a 
linear foot. One day’s work 
in the placer diggings fre- 
quently yielded partners from 
$100 to $150 a day—hand 
work. Probably fifty percent 
of the gold went down the 
creek while, during the first 
days of the stamp mills, only 


twenty-five percent was saved. from 


Among the first visitors, 
come to confirm or blast the 
claims of the district, were 
Horace Greeley of the New York Tri- 
bune, Albert Richardson of the Boston 
Journal and Henry Villard of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, later president of 
the Northern Pacific. Henry M. Stan- 
ley, later the famous African explorer, 
was here. George M. Pullman was 
fourth purchaser of Gregory’s Dis- 
covery. He lost money on it, but 
started his fortune by buying gold dust 
on commission. The next Gregory 
Discovery purchaser cleaned up $60,000 
in three months. So went fortunes in 
Central. Pullman was a fastidious 
man, who kept the cleanest, neatest 
cabin in Central. It annoyed him to 
have visiting miners, fresh from their 
claims, track mud on his spotless floor 
and sit upon his fresh blankets. He 
put hinges on his bunk and swung it 
against the wall when not in use. This 
was the origin of the folding, double- 
deck bed and Pullman made his first 
model, a tiny affair, in Central City. 

Greeley’s visit marked the turning 
point in Central City’s history, because 
there had been a general attack upon 
the Pikes Peak gold region in all East- 
ern and Middle-Western newspapers. 
The editor’s favorable report was 
largely influenced by Gregory, who 
charmed Greeley with his simplicity 
and honesty. Greeley saw him take 
half-a-dozen tin cans filled with gold 
dust from the spruce-bough mattress in 
a cabin which was unlocked at all 
times; and for each trial of the open- 


faced cut on the Gregory claim, Greeley saw the miner pan 


$5.00. 


Upon returning to his hotel, Greeley ruefully observed the 
gobs of yellow mud on his new cowhide boots. He called for a 
boot-cleaner. A young lad appeared with a pail of water. Sud- 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE OPERA HOUSE 


To the Opera House in the remote Colorado mining camp came 
some of the most famous actors and actresses of the ’eighties and 
‘nineties. Booth, Jefferson, Barrett, Kean, De Murski, Siddons and 
Rose Coghlan acted here. The plays produced ranged from Den- 
man Thompson’s “Ten Nights in the Bar Room” to “Hamlet,” 
“The Hottest Coon in Dixie” to “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
The original hickory chairs, as sturdy as they were in 1878, still 


stand in the parquet and the dress circle. 


THE PRINCIPAL STREET IN CENTRAL CITY 


Along this thoroughfare stand the most important 
old buildings of Central City. The stone building 
at the right is the Opera House. The low build- 
ing beyond that is the pioneer assay office where 
prospectors eagerly awaited the crucible’s ver- 
dict. Next is seen the famous Teller House and 
beyond it the First Natonal Bank. 


before by Count Murat, Den- 
ver’s titled barber, halted the 
boy. 

“How much,’ demanded 
Greeley, “do you charge?” 

“One dollar,’ said the lad. 

Greeley sighed. “Isn’t that a 
little high ?”’ 

The youngster took another 
squint at the boots. “Where 
did you get that mud?” he 
asked. 

“Why — on the Gregory 
claim.” 

“T’ll make you a proposi- 
tion,” grinned the youth. “Give 
me a dollar and keep the mud. 
Keep the dollar and give me 
the mud.” Greeley’s interest 
was intrigued. He took the 
mud, carried it back to New 
York, and had it washed out. 
The yield was $1.50. Such 
was the extraordinary richness 
of grass root dirt in the first 
years at Central. 

The opening night of The 
Play Festival reproduced the 
old environment as nearly as 
possible. There were aa tue 
dance-halls booming the tunes 
of long ago, the red-stockings 
of the “girls? the srattlemor 
poker chips and the roll of the roulette 
wheel. Tin-type operators posed wed- 
ding couples in awful formality. The 
silk-hatted, dandified gambler, the pio- 
neer minister with pistol in belt, the 
buckskin-clad fur trader, the frontier 
sheriff, the red-shirted miner rubbed 
elbows with the daughters and grand- 
daughters of Central City’s belles in its 
heydey. Many a trunk had been rum- 
maged to bring forth the authentic ball 
gowns and wedding dresses used in 
Central City in the eighties and ’nine- 
ties. 

The first play was “Camille,” with 
Lillian Gish in the title role. Inciden- 
tally, she made her first appearance on 
any stage in the Central City Opera 
House at the age of three. The sets 
and even the translation were done es- 
pecially for the occasion. Robert Ed- 
mund Jones and Macklin Morrow were 
in charge. Both of these men are now 
under five-year contract to direct the 
Central City productions, using profes- 
sional talent for the most part. This 
year’s production, lengthened to a two 
weeks period, will be Franz Lehar’s 
“Merry Widow,” with Richard Bonelli 
of the Metropolitan, Natalie Hall and 
Gladys Swarthout in the leading roles. 
It will be held from August 5 to 19. 
Eventually, it is'expected that the Fes- 
tival will last an entire month. 

In accordance with this expansion 
program, the Denver University Dra- 
matic Club has taken over the manage- 


ment of the Teller House during the period of this year’s festi- 


val, acquired the old assay office where the ores of Central were 


denly the editor, mindful of the $5.00 shave given him the day 
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sampled, and installed a formal garden between the theater and 

the ticket office in the assay shop. Small shops of all descrip- 

tion, such as were characteristictis in the nineties, will be opened 
(Continued on page 38) 


HONORING A NEW GODDESS IN JAPAN 


The Modern Cult of Fashion—At the Beauty Parlor and the Style Show—A 


has a new idol; a goddess whose 

name is beauty. Not that the wor- 
ship of beauty is new to the Island of 
Nippon; but beauty, as worshipped to- 
day, is a two-faced idol, one face turning 
eagerly to the West, the other—reluc- 
tantly—eastward. 

Young Japan, beauty-conscious to an 
extent probably unequalled elsewhere in 
the world, is leading a double life. She 
is clinging to old garments while trying 
on new. é 

At home the worshipper of beauty 
slides shut her panelled doors and faces 
east. Attired in native kimono and obi, 
the conservative daughter of Japan kneels 
before the shrine of her honorable ances- 
tors. She sits, on her heels, at low teak- 
wood tables and dines from exquisitely 


Joes? the land of eight million gods, 


New Life for Japanese Women 


By SreLita BurKE May 


The fashionable young woman of modern 
Japan follows the fashions of Paris and 
New York with sharp, appreciative eyes. 
She attends the fashion shows, reads West- 
ern magazines and imitates the costumes 
of Occidental movie stars. The young lady 
at the right wears crocheted gloves a la 
Marlene Dietrich, a favorite with Japan’s 
moving picture audiences. 
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Many of Japan’s most popular actresses 
and film stars have completely abandoned 
the traditional theater and appear in plays 
and costumes based on Western models. 
The epauletted young lady above is the 
Japanese Jeanette McDonald in the Japa- 
nese version of “The Love Parade.” At the 
left is Hiroko Kawasaki, Japan’s popular 


film star. 


Natori 


in Western business, school or sports 
clothes and shoes during hours of work 
and play. She haunts the beauty parlor, 
achieves a permament wave, a bob or 
coiffure according to the latest style of 
her favorite film star. She dons a Paris 
hat for a stroll along the Ginza. She hums 
the latest Broadway tune; attends the 
latest Broadway revue (or a Japanese ver- 
sion of it); dances the tango or the 
rumba; goes in for the Hollywood diet to 
improve her figure. 

Worshipping two faces at one time 1s 
never easy and the Japanese woman, find- 
ing it difficult to unite the two, gradually 
capitulates to the West. Little by little 
she slips her slender feet from their 
sandals, folds her bright kimono and obi 
away on the shelf; lets down the fantastic 
coils of her lacquered hair and adopts the 
style of the West. 


lacquered bowls or dishes of finest porcelain. She bends low 
over the koto (or native harp) and strums the tunes of old 
Japan. Or, seated before the tokonoma she serves ceremonial 
tea; every movement of hand and arm, every arrangement of the 
tea service, prescribed by rule. Or perhaps she makes bonkei— 
painting scenes by pouring colored sands onto a flat tray, or ar- 
ranges flowers in the classic manner of bygone ages. 

But the moment the shoji panels are opened, beauty widens 
her eyes toward the West. In school, in business, at sports or, 
for the most part, on the street, all is Occidental. She sits on 
chairs and at desks in school-room or office. She attires herself 


Curly hair is the fashion in Japan today. The day is long past 
when the male hair-dresser, frequently a blind one, made weekly 
or bi-weekly pilgrimages to the homes of his customers, piled 
their hair into huge towers that were preserved over-night by 
means of the hollowed wooden block-pillow into which the long 
suffering female neck fitted. Today only the most conservative 
city women, the women of rural districts, or school girls wear 
straight hair. There are more than seven thousand beauty par- 
lors in Japan; three thousand in Tokio alone, where Western 
style hair-dress can be obtained. The permanent wave operator 
is doing a thriving business. One frequently sees men under 
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THE NEW ART OF DRESS 


Western clothes are studied diligently in the great department stores 
of Tokio. This class of Japanese girls is receiving instructions in the 
art of fitting and dressmaking before they begin their careers as 
models and salesgirls. The students are still wearing their kimonos, 
but the straight black hair of each girl has been given the “per- 
manent” which has recently become so popular in Japan. 


the permanent waving machine, now a common mechanism. 

Whatever Japan does she does with thoroughness. So thor- 
oughgoing is young Japan in its worship of Western standards 
of ‘beauty that a Tokio surgeon is becoming famous by transform- 
ing the eyes of Japanese women into a good imitation of the 
Occidental eye. By a simple operation on the upper eyelid, the 
pen-slit eyes of the Orient are given the “come hither” expres- 
sion of a Hollywood vamp. But that story comes later. 

It was a rainy April morning when | first landed in Yoko- 
hama. Sampans were slithering through a sullen sea. Along 
the bund the cherry trees were in full blossom. Getas were 
klop-klopping on cement sidewalks. Kimono sleeves were flut- 
tering. Oiled umbrellas were twirling. Wing-tipped roofs 
dotted the distant hillsides. But the buildings in the foreground 
were modern in style and of Western architecture. Two lithe 
young athletes in track shorts were jogging along the water 
front. In a near-by tennis court a foursome of “alert young 
women slammed mean balls over the net. Through an open win- 
dow came the radio-ed strains of “No More Money in the 
Bank.” 

Cafés dotted the Benten-Dori. Fluttering curtains in café 
doorways revealed young moderns, boys and girls, sipping soft 
drinks together or dancing Western style. 

Later, in Tokio, I found more cafés; more dancing. The pub- 
lic dance hall with its “taxi” dancers is frowned upon by the 
better classes, but everywhere there was dancing. In hotels, in 

clubs, in private homes. Modern Japan is dance mad. Youth 
meets youth in the dance. Western shoe keeps step with san- 
daled foot. Frequently I found both styles; the man in Tuxedo 
and patent leather pumps; the girl in kimono and sandals, danc- 
ing the dances of the West. The imported films and the interna- 
tional revues have introduced a new equality of sexes. Old 
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standards have given way; old customs are changing rapidly. 

Old Japan closes its eyes, hisses its breath inwardly through 
closed white teeth and smiles inscrutably. Temple gongs boom 
through ancient forests of cryptomeria. Ideographed prayer rib- 
bons flutter from blossoming trees. The clatter of the geta; the 
twang of the samisen-are still heard abroad in the land. 

“Tt has taken Japan twenty-five centuries to become what she 
is today,’ O-Sakurai-San assured me. “She will not change 
overnight.” 

We were seated, as we talked, in the garden of the Imperial 
Hotel in Tokio; an Occidental hotel designed by an American 
architect, Frank Lloyd Wright. From where we sat we could see 
the towers of the Imperial Palace; its moat-encircled walls. And 
I knew, and O-Sakurai-San knew, that somewhere inside those 
forbidding walls, the Emperor Hirohito, descendant of the Sun, 
was attired in Occidental knickers playing golf while the Empress, 
probably in sleeveless sports’ dress was engaged at tennis in 
which game she is expert. Only that morning I had seen 
in a Tokio daily a photograph of the Emperor and Empress in 
foreign dress. The royal costume of Japan does not lend itself 
to golf nor tennis, nor to traveling about the country, hence the 
roy ral pair have adopted foreign dress for all practical purposes. 
The same is true of Prince Chichibu and his American-educated 
wife. 

Nevertheless, O-Sakurai-San insisted Japan would not change 
overnight. When I referred to the newspapers, the magazine sup- 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


The young woman of modern Japan is perfectly comfortable in 
modern clothes, though it takes some time for her to become ac- 
customed to tight Western shoes. In Tokio about a third of the 
women one sees on the streets are dressed in Occidental costumes. 


plements, the department stores with their women clerks, the 
baseball bleachers thronged with feminine patrons, his answer 
was: “But this is Tokio. Tokio is not Japan.” 

So I visited Kyoto, that ancient city which was for more than 
a thousand years the capital and is still the soul center of the 
Empire. And in Kyoto, the old, I met Tokuko—granddaughter 
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The postured dances of the 
Geisha have lost fayor with the 
modern generation which pre- 
fers the music revue with its 
soubrette and chorus. 


her shoulder. 
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But we are not like that any more. 


of ‘a Samurai, but: herself 
gone completely Western. 

“We must be akarm,”’ To- 
kuko told me, explaining that 
akarui meant “bright and 
gay” the slogan of the younger 
generation which had _ kicked 
off its sandals, bobbed its 
hair and flung wide its shoji 
panels to “the fresh Western 
breeze. 

We met in a beauty shop 
where Tokuko was having a 
“permanent.” . Her strong, 
Oriental hair had been bobbed 
and set in waves, the ends 
curled up becomingly at the 
nape of her young neck. She 
was in sports’ dress and shoes 
for she had been playing ten- 
nis that morning. 

“Most foreigners who come 
to Japan expect to find us 
looking like the pictures on the 
calendars,” she said, laugh- 
ing. “It is a lovely picture 
—a girl in bright kimono, 
strolling beneath the cherry 
trees, twirling a parasol over 
You should 


see us at primary school, jumping or running in the track meets. 
Or you should watch the volley-ball, basket ball, tennis, archery, 


rowing of the higher schools. 


We wear dresses and shoes and 


take as much exercise as 
any girl in America or 
Europe; perhaps more. 
We swim and skate, and 
dance—with young men 
in private homes or in 
public dance halls if there 
is no other way.” 

Tokuko was what the 
Japanese call a moga— 
having coined a new word 
to describe this new per- 
son—the modern girl. 
Her friends are mogas 
like herself, or mobos— 
modern boys. 

But what of the more 
conservative women, like 
O-Nobuko-Sama — whose 
house was) entered 
through a roofed wooden 
gateway, whose walls 
were of sliding panels, 
whose floors were thick 
mats fitted tightly one 
against the other? 

Nobuko served me tea 
on a low lacquered stand 
while we knelt on silken 
cushions, I—as_ honored 
guest—having the posi- 
tion next the sacred al- 
cove, whose only orna- 
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MANIKINS 


The attractive young ladies who 
show the new costumes at the style 
shows are often surprisingly West- 
ernized in manner and appearance. 


THE TRADITIONAL COIFFURE IN THE MAKING 


It takes an artist to create the ornate coiffure of the conservative Japanese lady. At first the hair is tied in a tight knot in the middle of the head. 
Then the hair is built up into an elaborate structure requiring the skilful use of switches, false coils, ornaments, combs and other decorations. 
Whereas in former days it was the fashion to employ men hairdressers, who assisted in assembling the complicated wearing apparel, there are 
new many hairdressing schools for women. 
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TRYING ON A WESTERN DRESS 


The Western costume may lack the exotic loveliness of the kimono 
and obi, but it gives the modern woman far more comfort and 
freedom. The obi is held in place by ‘tight cords, and it is suffocat- 
ingly hot in warm weather. 
ment was a painted scroll and below it a Buddha, for Nobuko was 
a devout disciple of the Zen sect. 

To all outward appearances she was ultra-conservative. She 
wore a mauve kimono with richly embroidered obi, Oriental as 
Buddha himself. Yet, before I left she had led me upstairs and 
shown me her Western sitting room with tables and chairs, a 
radio, a sewing machine and a sleeping cat on a cushion, 

I bewailed the passing of picturesque Japan. She replied 
gently with the directness of the East: ; 

“Why should the women of Japan continue to wear a cos- 
tume of the Middle Ages to entertain the rest of the world? 
You American women do not, nor the European women, Why 
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SELECTING JAPA. 
NESE MANIKINS 


Dressed in the tradi- 
tional native costumes, 
these girls are being 
considered for posi- 
tions as manikins in 
one of the modern de- 
partment stores. If 
they wear their native 
clothes well, it is as- 
sumed they can wear 
Western clothes well. 
But before they ap- 
pear in the latest cos- 
tumes imported from 
the Rue de la Paix, 
they must undergo a 
complete metam or. 
phosis. Sandals are re- 
placed by shoes, their 
straight hair is waved 
or bobbed, and they 
receive special train- 
ing in movement and 
gesture, 
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should we?” Then she added: “Yes, the kimono is beautiful. 
It is artistic and holds the charm of tradition. But the obi 
is held in place by tight cords that bind the lungs and the ab- 
dominal organs. It is not comfortable and in warm weather is 
suffocatingly hot. It is expensive, too, Each woman wants to 
have her individual style of color, tone or ornament. One obi 
alone costs as much as a Paris gown. <A bride’s trousseau costs 
a fortune. One should have a maid to assist in dressing and 
since the beauty of the kimono is in the dignity of the wearer; 
it must never be mussed or disarranged. The tabi (the white 
cotton stockings) must be immaculate. I frequently have to 
change six times a day.” 

As for hairdressing, she told me, the old-style hairdressing 
is impossible with modern living. Her own hair was brushed 
back from her forehead and done in a low knot at the back. 

“Some day I shall bob my hair,” she said. “I have forborne 
so far because | know I can never wear it again in native style 
on festive occasions. But with the old style coiffure the hair 
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AT THE STYLE SHOW 


Style shows are enormously popular in the large Japanese cities. 
Men and women crowd the shops where these exhibitions are held. 


has to be stiffened with 
camellia oil and built up 
with false ‘switches’ ; 
five to seven great coils, 
supplemented by  orna- 
ments, combs and other 
decoration. One rarely 
sees the style now except 
on extremely formal oc- 
casions, on the stage or 
among the geisha. Anda 
good thing, too, because to 
do hair that way it had to 
be tied so tightly that 
many women over forty 
have bald spots at the 
backs of their heads as big 
as silver dollars.” 

I praised the simplicity 
of the Japanese house. 
3ut again, it seemed, I 
wrong. “Simple?” 
Nobuko laughed. “So 
many foods to be cooked 
and served in so many separate dishes. Floor mats to be wiped 
daily, sometimes oftener. A floor that is sat upon must be 
kept clean. Floor boards and ceilings have to be polished like 
glass. Shoji panels, miles of them, all over the house must be 
dusted. Beds must be carried out every sunny morning and 
aired, then packed away on corridor shelves. Rooms must be 
completely changed weekly, sometimes daily, everything carried 
out to the go-down, packed away and other treasures brought 
out to take their places; these in turn packed away the follow- 
ing day or the following week. Simple!’ She paused for breath. 

Yet Nobuko was a conservative woman. A conservative city 
woman, however. I sought the rural districts to find the true 
conservative; the true soul of Japan. So I journeyed northward, 
more than two hundred miles from Tokio, to a native inn near 
Sendai; where the little ne-sans bowed their heads to the floor 
when they brought me my tea, and other little ne-sans pattered 


The beautiful traditional headdress 
and costume of ancient Japan is was 


rapidly becoming extinct. 


up and down the shining stairs with steaming trays of food. I 
bathed, Japanese style, in a boiling vat; and brushed my teeth in 
a friendly corridor where all might see. But the telephone oper- 
ator had marcelled hair and the hall boy whistled the “Maine 
Song.” So I returned to Tokio and the moderns. 

I visited the department stores. In one of the largest 1 could 
hear the unforgettable sound of the geta as the patrons in na- 
tive garb clattered up and down the broad stone stairways. A 
Shinto shrine had its place on the roof. But the Shrine was 
lonely that afternoon because there was a showing of Paris 
styles and the crowds were thronging the room where the mani- 
kins appeared. The style show never fails to draw its crowds in 
Tokio. Men and women, school boys and girls; women in the 
conservative garb of old Japan and moderns in the most ad- 
vanced garb of the Occident were in that style-show audience 
viewing the display of Western clothes. 

The Japanese manikins were forthright young women, at home 
in foreign dress once they had accustomed themselves to the feel 
of the Western shoes. They were sclected, in Japan as elsewhere, 
for individuality and style. 

“Tf she can wear her own clothes well, she can wear foreign 
clothes well,” the style-show manager said, “therefore the mani- 
kins come first wearing their native dress. But before they can 
wear Paris or Fifth Avenue fashions, they must be completely 
metamorphosed. Hair must be waved and sandals replaced by 
shoes.” 

People who like to indulge in statistics state that thirty percent 
of the women on the streets of Tokio are in Western dress; 

(Continued on page 36) 


Natori 


WESTERN EYES FOR 
JAPAN 


Even the eyes of the 
Japanese women — are 
being transformed. At 
the left a famous Jap- 
anese surgeon is seen 
performing the opera- 
tion on the lids which 
changes the narrow eyes 
that have characterized 
the Oriental into the 
wide eyes the women— 
and the men—now de- 
sire. The results of the 
operation are clearly 
seen in the picture 
above. 
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DREAM ISLANDS OF PUGET SOUND 


Discovering the San Juan Islands—Some Dramatic Incidents in Our 


History 


By MarcarET BEAN 


The San Juans are a paradise 
of tree-fringed waterways. 


map of the northwest coast of the state of Washington, climb 

the towering ice-glazed peak of Mt. Baker, figuratively speak- 
ing of course, and look down Puget Sound to a place in its mean- 
dering waters where the glimmering reflection of this ghost white 
mountain leaves off. There you will discover the San Juan 
Islands. The Madrona-fringed San Juans. Dream Islands. 

There are almost two hundred of these islands clustered like 
stepping stones between Vancouver Island and the mainland— 
rock-walled and beached in sand, cypress-crested and bordered 
with the twisted trunks of red barked, berry clustered Madronas. 

In the summer they are a paradise of wooded dingle dells and 
green-banked waterways. Deer haunt the tangled woods and 
trout fill their shadowy lakes. Paddle through their labyrinthian 
passage ways in a canoe or poke a white sail into the lazy breezes, 
by way of getting a lift through their enchanted water trails, and 
you will return home laden with beauty-crowded memories. 

In the mornings when the rosy dawn picks them out of the 
sparkling sea, they are emerald green. In the sunset glow when 
the Sound grows still and blue, they float on the satin surface of 
the silent waters like earth clouds of peacock blue. And when 
night steals all the color from the sunset and the moon rides up 
the sky and the stars fill the night, they ride ghost-like in their 
sea of onyx, floating veils of mist into the heavens to be silvered 
by the moon. 

For many years the San Juan Islands were the subject of a dis- 
pute between America and Great Britain—a dispute that almost 
became a war. The trouble began in 1859, and was not concluded 
until 1872 when the boundary was agreed upon and the San Juan 
Islands given to the United States. The dispute was finally 
adjusted through arbitration, with so imposing a personage as 
William Hohenzollern I of Germany acting as arbitor. 

Long before this, however, the San Juans played their part in 
history. In the days when Sitka, Alaska, was but an outpost of 
the Russian Czar and the Praesidio in California was but a pile 
of sunburned brick, the Spaniards cruised up the Pacific in search 
of a passage to the Polar Sea. 
Spanish galleons, ridiculous little ships, mere ornate toys, tall- 


L YOUR geography has sunk in too deep to be of use, find a 
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They sailed up the Coast in their . 


prowed and pompous; but they buffeted their way through daring 
explorations and lay claim to vast land possessions for Spain. 

Quimper sailed in one of these little ships, the Spanish Quimper 
who looked at the great snaky stalks of slimy brown kelp that 
rode lazily on the slack tide and recorded in his log that the 
islands were infested with great sea serpents. And he well might 
have thought so for the great beds of kelp float their ribbon 
plumage on the sea surface and at slack tide lie exposed in twisted 
coils that, at a distance, look for all the world like live snakes. 

This same Quimper also recorded that there was not sufficient 
time to explore the islands. And there would not have been, un- 
less he had had months at his disposal for the islands are an 
enchanting confusion of labyrinthian waterways, baylets, islets, 
inlets, fiords, havens, straits—endless shoreline. 

But Lieutenant Eliza, his superior, took time to scatter a few 
Castillian names, by way of claiming the islands for Spain, that 
have persisted to this day—Canal de Haro, Lopez, Fidalgo, 
Rosario, Orcas and others. 

Then came Captain George Vancouver of the Royal British 
Navy in 1792, under a great cloud of sail with the Chatham and 
the Discovery, two great sloops to drift into the myriad arms of 
Puget Sound and to chart the ever beckoning Madrona-fringed 
waterways of the sleepy San Juans. 

And still another explorer sought out the San Juans—Captain 
Wilkes of the United States Navy who was sent out by the gov- 
ernment to chart the islands. That was in 1840. He began by 
christening the San Juans, the Navy Islands and attempted to be- 
stow geographic fame upon navy heroes by strewing gett names 
throughout the archipelago; but save for the name Constitution, 
which was given to the highest mountain point among the islands, 
in honor of Old Ironsides, few of his designations remain. The 
Spanish names have clung to the islands. And why, nobody 
knows. 

Sleepy San Juans, did I say? Sleepy enough today, maybe, but 
in days gone by these islands were a battleground where prowling 

(Continued on page 42) 


The San Juan Islands are scattered like stepping stones between Van- 
couver Island and the mainland. There are nearly two hundred 
wooded islands in the group. 


MOUNT BAKER FROM THE SAN JUAN ISLANDS 


is a superb view of Mount Baker and 
was taken with a telephoto lens. 


on Orcas Island in the San Juans there the Olympic Range on the mainland. 


From Mount Constitution 
This view of Washington’s famous peak 


Trencin Castle, superbly situated on a hill above the River Vah, is one of the glories of the Slovak 


Rhineland. 


It was here that the famous Matthias Cak, in the early fourteenth century, established 


himself as an independent lord of a large section of Slovakia and Moravia. 


THE GLAMOUR OF THE SLOVAK RHINELAND 


Castles and Legends of the River Vah 


By Marion Moore CoLEMAN 


crystal water from the very heart of Trencin Rock. Smooth 

and impregnable rises the gray pile from the waters of the 
Vah that swirl at its feet, a solid mass of granite unpierced by 
hidden streamlets and unfriendly to life giving water. One 
spring alone, The Well of Love, bubbles from the height of Tren- 
cin Rock, and the mystery of its origin is entwined with a dra- 
matic story. 

In the days when the Turks were threatening to pass beyond 
the gates of the east and pour'into central Europe, Stephen Za- 
polya, Lord of Trencin and the Vah, made a crusade against 
them. Among the captives whom he brought back was Fatima, 
the lovely bride of Omar, son of the Pasha himself. At Trencin 
Fatima became the personal maid of Mistress Zapolya. Exiled 
from home, Fatima prayed for deliverance from captivity and 
strained her eyes eastward daily in hope of some word from her 
beloved. At length Omar himself appeared at Trencin. For 
the release of his bride Omar offered, Zapolya as much ransom 
as he should demand, Sharply the Hungarian cut him off with 
the words: : 

“Out of Trencin rock no water flows, and from my eyes no 
tears.” 

Straightway Omar took up the challenge. 
rock water should flow! oe Seem 

For three years with the aid of the Turkish prisoners ‘Omar 
dug away at the rock. Man after man died from the arduous 


iS Trencin Castle on the River Vah there wells a spring of 


Out of Trencin 


Jape 


“ 


-ends. 


labor and the perilous height on which the work had to be done. 
But at last water did flow from Trencin rock. Then was Zapolya 
forced to relent and restore Fatima to her faithful Omar. 

Twin sentinels have long guarded the lower entrance to the 
Slovak Rhineland, the romantic valley of the Vah. Twin castles, 
one on either side of the stream, for centuries afforded assurance 
to the lords of the Vah that no enemy from the south would 
ever enter their domain unannounced. From the twin summits 
of Cachtice and Tematin through the ages of Hungarian glory 
alarm was given in time of invasion from the Danube country. 
Bells were rung, beacon fires were lighted, horns were blown, 
trumpets sounded, banners waved, and couriers were dispatched 
throughout the length of the Vah empire. 

Today..Cachtice and Tematin stand in noble ruin. Cachtice, 
however, is not to be allowed to crumble unforgotten. The Slo- 
vaks of the Vah Valley, mindful that, Cachtice was a symbol 
of terror to their ancestors through the centuries of the Hun- 
garian domination, smile at its decay and call it a symbol of what 
happens to the mighty when they use their power to nefarious 
They recall the horror that once lurked in Cachtice, how 
only a little over three hundred years ago there dwelt there a 
terrible Iron Woman, a woman who bathed in the blood of 
Slovak maidens in order to delight her depraved senses and to 


“restore her lost youth. Now, say the Slovaks, Cachtice shall be- 


come a symbol of Slovak freedom, and they are making of it 
a sort of national shrine. 


HOLIDAY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


When the peasants gather for holiday celebrations, rural Czechoslovakia is a pagent of color. 


"Et ng Gallow y 


Songs, dancing, speeches and games as well as 


plenty of refreshments add to the gaiety of these occasions. 


One glorious Sunday afternoon late in August last summer, 
all Slovakia, or so it appeared, swarmed to Cachtice to make 
merry in the ruins where grim old Elizabeth Batory once plotted. 
From the valley below the jagged pile of Cachtice was a breath- 
taking spectacle. Only by a path that twisted all around its 
sheer sides could any but the most hardened climber reach its 
summit. Every few feet along the pathway groups of picnickers 
were resting on the rocks and munching their bread and cheese. 
Once a policeman steamed by, struggling not to look wilted in 
his shiny new uniform, sword and all. Next a toothless peasant 
woman came down the hill, her high black boots in her hand 
and her feet bare. Her eyes were popping with wonder at the 
crowds she had seen above. 

“Thousands there and thou- 
sands more coming!” she kept 
muttering, “so many people!” 

The ruins were literally teem- 
ing with people. Hot dog 
stands, they call them “horky 
parky” in Czechoslovakia, and 
kegs of beer and displays of 
bright-colored candies promised 
plenty of refreshment for the 
hungry and thirsty. For awhile 
the speakers who were eager 
to explain the significance of 
Cachtice could not be heard for 
the clinking of glasses and the 
cries of hungry bargainers call- 
ing out, “Jedno male pwo’, or 
Koruna dvadsat’, or “Salami”. 


The ruined castle of Cachtice, once a stronghold of terror and 
despotism, has today become a symbol of Slovak freedom. Situated 
on a high hill, the grim ruins guard the lower entrance to the valley 


of the Vah. 


The crowd looked like an animated flower garden, for all the 
gorgeous costumes of the Slovak countryside were there in riot- 
ous display. Lovely lacy caps framed rosy faces in a cloudy 
aura, gay ribbons rippled from sleeves and bodices and aprons, 
and red skirts, blue skirts, and black skirts billowed above dainty 
red-stockinged ankles. After a pageant portraying the grim 
history of Cachtice, the fiddlers began to tune up. Like a flash 
the pent-up emotions of the gay throng broke loose and for 
hours, by the flickering light of candles and acetylene lamps, all 
Slovakia, or so it seemed, engaged in a wild dance among the 
ruins, close to the very stars of the heavens. 

The farther one goes up the River Vah the wilder and more 
romantic becomes the country- 
side. Old water mills crumble 
on the banks of tiny streams, 
rafts of lumber float on the 
swift current of the Vah, and 
a bewhiskered Slovak bagpiper 
reminds one that the highlands 
of Slovakia are near. 

On a summer’s day the 
closely-built Slovak villages 
sizzle in the hot southern sun, 
and the markets brilliant with 
green peppers, tomatoes, and 
melons, glowing with the rich 
purple of the grapes of the 
lower Vah, dazzle the eyes. 
But no sooner has the sun van- 
ished behind the Little Car- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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ALONG THE BEACHES AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


Photographs by Martin Munkdcsi 


famous waterfront of 
Janeiro there are wide 
vards, gardens, bathing be 
and seaside resorts which 
among the most beautiful in 
world. Wooded mountains, 
terspersed with rocky peaks 
precipices, slope down to the § 
terminating sharply in some p 
in others leaving sandy be 
and beautiful coves. Beira: 
Flamingo, Botafogo, Gloria — 
Copacabana—these are som 
Rio’s lovely suburbs. During 
weather all Rio throngs t 
shores. In Brazil, as elsewl 
the youngsters take to the ¥ 
with the most obvious enthusi 
The Brazilian women, who 
not yet as athletic as their 
can sisters, generally prefer 
promenade along the  curi 
patterned mosaic walks that 
the beaches. 
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FLYING OVER LABRADOR’S NIAGARA 


Viewing the Grand Falls From the Air—Aerial Adventures over Uncharted 


Waters 


By Sypney O. BoNNICcK 


We had an aerial photographic map to make of five thousand 

square miles of unknown territory up there. Our base ship had 

deposited supplies for us on the rocky shore of a fjord and gone 

farther north in search of some data on ocean currents, leaving 

2: = S. four men, two. airplanes, one aerial mapping camera and not much 
- else. 

The photographic work was my job. There were two pilots, a 
naturalist and myself. The pilots knew their respective jobs thor- 
oughly. One, who flew the mapping plane, was Harold G. Crow- 
ley. He is a mechanical engineer and his chief characteristic is 
that innate mathematical sense all engineers seem to have by divine 
right. He generally figures things out to seven decimal places and 
then decides not to do them, which is one of the reasons we got 
back with whole skins. 

The other pilot, who was the chief motor expert, was an experi- 
enced ice flier. His name is James Brownell—English, handsome, 
and invariably patient in nightmarish difficulties. He could take 
that little open-cockpit plane of his anywhere that Crowley’s big 
cabin monoplane could go, and sometimes beyond. 

The fourth member of the quartette was already famous be- 


, fore he added to his laurels by being an aerial explorer. Charles 

Jo Hubbard, ex-Harvard football captain, could cook, build huts, 

THE LAND OF CAIN SOT ae OE snare game, identify trees, concoct workable devices out of any 

Small wonder that Jacques Cartier, who sailed along this coast in old thing and ean amiably with it all. Up here at this deserted 
1534, called Labrador “the country God gave Cain. Gaunt cliffs and fjord he built a tent out of a piece of an old sail and a few sticks 
headlands rise from two to four thousand feet above the sea, form- of driftwood, and we lived in it six weeks. He contrived a stove 


ing a grim threshold for over half a million square miles of wilder- by hammering a flat place in an empty gasoline drum and build- 
ness. Save for a few Indians and Eskimos, and a ee of whites ing a fire therein. He found out how to translate the name of 
pllong the cede) Bt cosets serena our enforced camping place, Kangalaksiorvik, discovering it 

meant in the local Eskimo lingo, “the-place-where-we-hunt-deer-  ~ 


ACQUES CARTIER was a hardy old sea-dog who clung to while-they-are-changing-their-coats-in-the-summertime,” We de- 
the taffrail of his top-heavy little galleon and sailed it into cided it was easier to call it Kangalaksiorvik. 
some of the most inaccessible corners of the world. He could 
stand anything. Appalling hardship, mutiny among his crews, 
scurvy and Indians only added zest to his long voyages. One of 
these, in 1534, took him to what is now the coast of Labrador. 

He was unimpressed by the grandeur of the scenery and saw 
only the bleak ruggedness of the mountains rising sheer from 
the sea, so he called it “The Country that God gave Cain,” and took 
the galleon back to France. : 

To those who. penetrate its interior and explore its fjords 
Labrador reveals scenic wonders unrivalled in colossal grandeur 
and natural beauty. In the south myriads of uncharted islands 
fringe its shores. In the north stark, rugged perpendicular cliffs, 
rising from three thousand to five thousand feet, comprise its 
coast. When the ice cap moved south many ages ago it tore away 
the rocks to their foundations, leaving deep clefts and canyons 
whose colors are ever changing in the rays of the sun, which in 
summer months shines twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 

I am no tourist. I cannot choose my destination. My job 
takes me to a great many neglected spots on the map. Many of 
them are a great deal farther away than Labrador, but none are 
equal to it for gaunt rugged scenery. Its sheer cliffs five thousand 
feet high rise right out of the ocean, like ghostly sentinels guarding 
the unexplored lands of its interior. 

When the call came to join the Forbes-Grenfell North Labrador 
Aerial Survey Expedition, I was hard at work in the backwoods of 


Mexico. I packed up my camera and its bulky supplies and flew Sydney O. Bonnick 
up to St. Johns, New Brunswick, a distance of three thousand A HALF MILE ABOVE THE FALLS 
miles, in five days. In the next five, I covered less than a thousand. Flying from the nearest civilized section of Labrador, it took the », 
After two weeks of battling against all kinds of weather the aerial explorers two and a. half hours to reach the Grand, Falls. 
two airplanes composing the flying unit of the expedition finall Tnehi gnu baatensi atid SapPey tale seven, weeks to muaice) Han cota Joi 
5 p aly ney. The canyon below the Falls is eleven miles long and the cliffs 


made the base on the northern tip of Labrador near Cape Chidley. average five hundred feet in height. 
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Sydney O. Bonnick 


WHITE THUNDER IN THE WILDERNESS 


Fed by the waters ef a thousand lakes, the Grand Falls plunge over a precipice three hundred and seven feet high with a thunderous roar 

that can be heard for miles. Nearly twice the height of Niagara, the Grand Falls are one of the world’s most amazing natural wonders. Yet 

these falls have been viewed by few white men and this is one of the first aerial photographs ever made. Over a million horse power runs to 
waste in the waters that rush through the high cliffs of Bowdoin Canyon. 


Eventually, in spite of the seven malign fates, we managed to 
complete the five thousand-square-mile tract, which was all to the 
good, for we had a venture of our own in our plans—a flight to the 
Grand Falls of the Hamilton River, an almost legendary point 
several hundred miles in the interior. We had heard wild tales 
of the austere majesty of this mammoth cataract—that it was 
mightier than Niagara, that no more than a- handful of white men 
had ever seen it in the four hundred years of Labrador’s settle- 
ment. The trip up to the falls from the nearest settlement was a 
matter of many laborious and uncertain weeks via the river. We 
hoped to better that by plane and bring back some inspiring aerial 
pictures of it—the first ever taken of the falls by the air. 

We were about eight hundred miles north of the mouth of the 
Hamilton River then, and began dismantling our camp and stowing 
the gear in the two planes. The cabin of the bigger one was 
jammed with a rubber boat, shotguns, rifles, tents, sleeping bags, 
spare cans of gas and oil, flying suits, film, developing equipment, 
emergency equipment. flares, personal baggage, etc. I was 
squeezed in on top of a pile trying to look as inconspicuous as 
possible in order that Crowley would not think we were overloaded. 
Hubbard and Brownell with the rest of the stuff managed to 
crowd into the little two-seater and thus packed we headed to- 
ward the head of the mouth of the fjord. We made the town of 
Hebron, about three hundred miles south, and spent the rest of 
the day refueling and overhauling. Here my heartiest sympathy 
went out to Brownell, working sometimes to his waist in the icy 
water, patiently ignoring the Eskimo kibitzers who were trying 
to tell him how to do this and that, jabbering and pointing to 
the delicate airplane motors as if they were experts. They have 


a few small motor boats along the coast and they thought that 
this equipped them to teach Brownell how to tune up the com- 
plicated Wasp and Whirlwind. 

The next stop down the coast was the fishing town of Nain, 
used by Commander Macmillan as a northern base. We were 
allowed sufficient time here to give Brownell another workout 
in the icy water while tuning up the motors. He never had a 
chance to beach either ship all through the season and the only 
means of getting at things was to stretch a plank across the noses 
on the pontoons and mount a crackerbox placed thereon. While 
his long fingers were adjusting the motors’ cold innards, the 
noses of the pontoons were continually dipping and bobbing up 
and down, gviing poor Brownell an icy bath every few seconds. 

From here to the larger settlement of Hopedale was just a 
short hop but an overnight stop. The question arose as to how 
we were going to attempt the Grand Falls route. We had vari- 
ous maps and charts but not much confidence in them. Nobody 
knew much about that corner of the earth and our later experi- 
ences showed that the paper guides we carried were full of 
errors. So it was largely a matter of opinion. Anyway it was 
a water trip of some four hundred miles above Hiamilton Inlet 
where the river empties into the sea. Crowley called a confer- 
ence and decided to proceed up the river, laying gasolene and 
food caches every so often so that in case of trouble he would 
not have to walk more than seventy-five miles. Brownell, an 
old-time ice pilot, poo-poohed this. He was for taking his little 
ship right inland from Hopedale, vaulting the mountains lying 
en route with all the nonchalance of a college athlete with a 
striped pole. This lack of consideration for the principles of 


Oy 


science shocked Crowley. There was a split and an argument. 

It was soon patched up again, though, and Brownell jimmied 
the elephantine bulk of Charlie Hubbard into the little ship’s 
front cockpit, and came along with us. Crowley would not even 
concede the few miles of mountain country lying along the hy- 
potenuse of the triangle formed by Hopedale, Hamilton Inlet and 
Rigolet, an infinitesimal burg about thirty miles up the river. 
We all had to fly down the coast to the mouth of the river and 
thence inland, passing Rigolet and making for the settlement of 
Northwest River, a hundred miles distant. 

At the Canadian Airways base on Northwest River we began 
to pack gasoline in every available container and corner. We 
repacked all the array of equipment to make more room every- 
where. We had to carry enough gas to last the two planes for 
the trip to the falls, a lot of incidental camera flying and back 
again. We also had to take food for four men for a week. 
Crowley used such scientific methods that he packed me right 
out of a seat, and I had to stand up in a cramped position all the 
way to the falls—two hundred miles, and more. 

Brownell got the open-cockpit job off the water and we rum- 
bled out into position. The pontoons were almost submerged. 
What a load! When Crowley shoved the throttle ahead, she 
took the bit in her teeth and got ready to go places. We were 
slamming through the water like a crazed scow, raising an awful 
spray. I felt the whole ship grunt. After more than a mile of 
this, she finally pulled herself off the step and began to lift. 

It was not long before we had penetrated beyond Labrador 
into the virgin wilderness of northern Quebec, and the scenery 
looked it. After the bewildering, bleak cliffs of the Labrador 


shore, this was practically a garden spot. 
I began to see how woefully wrong were the maps we carried, 
They were the best we could get, 


especially about direction. 


though. They failed to show a lake forty miles long by twenty 
miles wide whichgpresently slid below our pontoons. Then we 
shot high over our first known Jandmark, Muskrat Falls. 

Almost immediately we picked up the fork of the so-called 
“Valley River’. Then surprisingly enough, came one that was 
not marked at all. We promptly christened it the “Unknown 
River’, and made a mark on my chart to show its position, de- 
termining to explore it when we should have time. 

The gorges were growing higher and steeper. The sides were 
sheer cliffs, hundreds of feet high. Beyond lay the thrilling color 
of the majestic Bowdoin Canyon, a deep, livid gash in the living 
rock, with an insane river whipping and lashing against its wildly 
painted sides. There was no longer any doubt about the falls... 
a plume of spray some three hundred feet high beckoned us like 
a beacon light. We could see it thirty miles away. The sun was 
shining in full brilliance; a few fleecy clouds hovered over the 
spot to watch our approach. Suddenly, as we turned out of the 
canyon, the radiant beauty of Grand Falls burst upon us like a 
skyrocket. 

I held my breath: I was gazing at a sight no man had ever 
beheld before us—the Grand Falls from the air! The first word 
I could utter was “Power!” Hundreds of thousands of horse- 
power—wasted ! 

| was one of the first airmen to photograph Niagara Falls 
from the air, but this exhibition of nature on a rampage made 
Niagara look like a rural brook. Twice Niagara’s height; an 
untapped power reservoir several times that of Niagara; even 
overlord of Niagara as a scenic marvel. Hamilton River is nar- 
rower but the stream is deeper than that of Niagara—and the 
force of the current is fully five times greater. The volume of 
water being hurled over the brink every minute must be beyond 

(Continued on page 40) 


Sydney O. Bonnick 


THE UNKNOWN FALLS OF LABRADOR 


On one of the uncharted rivers that flows into the Hamilton there is another waterfall scarcely less spectacular than the Grand Falls. The Un- 
known Falls are also higher than Niagara, though the island that divides the river robs them of some of their majesty. 
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Most of the trading in the small Andean towns is carried on by the women, and a large proportion of the other work falls to 


them as well. 


They tend the flocks and till the fields; they weave, cook, make the indispensable earthen vessels and take 


care of the numerous youngsters. 


THE DEATH OF ATAHUALLPA 


A Native Play at an Andean Village—Re-enacting the Drama of the Spanish 


Conquest 


By WINTHROP SARGEANT 


overhanging the Chupaca River, tributary to the Montaro, 

tributary to the Rimac, which latter is itself, through vari- 
ous intermediate waterways of the low jungle lands, tributary 
to the great Amazon. Like most of the villages in this section 
of the Andes it has a brown adobe church which towers mag- 
nificently a full story above the surrounding leaf-thatched huts; 
and in a little plaza before the church inadequately shaded by 
gaunt adolescent eucalyptus trees stands the village pump where 
the women of the town can be seen at all hours of the day with 
their broad-brimmed hats and pigtails, filling their enormous 
earthenware jugs and patiently staggering home again in the 
blaze of the Peruvian sun. On every side, beyond the yellow 
cornfields where the principal sustenance of Huayao is grown, can 


T HE little brown adobe town of Huayao sit on top of a cliff 


be seen the dry rolling slopes of the Andine plateau pitted here 
and there with rambling Kechua hamlets and capped with jagged 
snowpeaks. 

Huayao is not concerned with international economic prob- 
lems. Indeed, the name of the latest president of Peru is known 
for a certainty to only a small portion of its inhabitants and is dis- 
missed by the rest as a scientist might dismiss some remote theo- 
logical notion, as having little bearing on the problems of every- 
day existence. It is true that some years ago the otherwise placid 
inhabitants of the town of Cerro de Pasco rose one day in pro- 
test against certain aspects of a largely incomprehensible for- 
eign industrial organization and indelicately butchered a large 
portion of the local colony of gringos. But Cerro de Pasco lies 
in the mountains in the far north, even beyond Jauja, and Jauja 
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THE BALLET 


To the piping of the bamboo flute, the traditional dances of the 

Kechuas are performed at the conclusion of each act of the play. The 

women are dressed in mantas and striped skirts and carry their 
llama-slings in their hands. 


as everybody knows is three or four days journey on mule back, 
so that practically speaking, or as our philosophers of scientific 
method would put it—in terms of operations—the tribulations of 
the oppressed Cerro de Pascans are devoid, in the cosmos of 
Huayao, of any but a purely academic significance. 

What industries there are in Huayao are carried on largely 
by the women. They tend the flocks and weave the furry woolen 
blankets which keep out the sharp Andean winds. They till the 
fields, and from the mature corn they brew chicha, the ancient 
Incaic inducer of happiness, warmth and contentment. They 
prepare coca quintullay, the round leaf of the coca plant, which 
when chewed incessantly is supposed to work a charm against 
sunstroke and to give a man the strength and endurance of an 
ox. They cook the corn, beans and potatoes which the stony 
mountain slopes yield grudgingly to their determined scratch- 
ing. “They “make ‘the 
earthen vessels in which 
these God-given necessi- 
ties are cooked. And in 
their leisure moments 
they spin. When at the 
end of the day the equa- 
torial sun suddenly de- 
clines, and the shadow of 
the belfry crawls  start- 
lingly across the plaza, 
they may be seen stand- 
ing around the pump, 
some with diminutive, 
slant-eyed Kechua babies 
wrapped in mantas on 
their backs. As they chat 
each one dangles from 
her hands a_ whirling 
spinning-bobbin on which 
she twists the gaily-col- 
ored vicufia wool which 
is to make next winter’s 


blankets. A diligent and 


The slant-eyed Kechua babies ride 


in the mantas tied around their 
mother’s shoulders. 
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robust wife is, as the smiling, black-skirted padre of the village 
church customarily assures his congregation, God’s greatest 
gift. 

And what do the men of Huayao do? Ah yes. Well, some 
of them play very ancient melodies on their Inca flutes; some 
excel in the sport of bull-fighting, that is, whenever it is possible 
to persuade some of the placid mountain bulls to offer any re- 
sistance whatever. Perhaps their most important function is to 
prepare and carry out the celebration of the various fiestas, some 
of them of Incaic origin, in which Christian saints and more an- 
cient deities are indiscriminately honored while all Huayao 
stands by in its very best mantas and ponchos to enjoy the spec- 
tacle. 

The fiesta is, of course, an institution common to all Latin 
America. There are religious fiestas—holiday celebrations of the 
church—and there are national fiestas which commemorate the 
various incidents that make up the history of the country. In 
Peru the great national holiday, or rather sequence of three 


A TRIO OF DANCERS 


The dances of the Kechuas sometimes suggest the Virginia reel. 


The 
music is melodious, though it is totally different from the Spanish 
music usually found along the Peruvian coast. 


holidays, is the Fiestas Patrias which occurs late in the month of 
July. It commemorates the anniversary of Peruvian independ- 
ence. It is, however, very doubtful whether the fine distinction 
between a national and a religious holiday exists in the minds of 
the good people of Huayao. After all, a fiesta is a fiesta, that is, 
a fiesta is one of those delectable occasions on which it is not 
only not improper but on the contrary almost obligatory to get 
very drunk by way of doing honor to somebody or something, 
be it the ancient Inca sun-god, the virgin Mary, or that equally 
abstract and intangible entity the Peruvian Nation. The Kechua 
is not given to inquiring unduly into the private affairs of a deity 
who is kind enough to offer him an opportunity for a fiesta. 
And so the Ventiocho Julio is duly celebrated by him in the pre- 
scribed manner as far as the general outlines are concerned, but 
in a manner the details of which smack suspiciously of other 
than Christian or Spanish-colonial traditions. 

The days immediately preceding this event are feverish ones 
for Huayao. Chicha must be brewed, brand new mantas must be 
woven, the bull for the preliminary bull-fight must be fattened. 
Above all the play must be rehearsed, for there is a play of 
course, an impressive epic dealing with the betrayal and ultimate 
death of the Inca Atahuallpa at the hands of that formidable 
warrior, Francisco Pizarro. The preparation of the performance 
is the especial duty of the schoolmaster, who is the principal lay 
literary personage of the town inasmuch as only he and the padre 
can read and write. So the schoolmaster, a little round Indian, 
who is moreover a musician of parts, being able to play the bam- 
boo flute quite as well as anyone thereabouts, calls together the 
townspeople, chooses his actors, and commences work on the 


production of the annual play. 
For several days the leading 
citizens can be seen mumbling 
to themselves lines of sonorous 
and guttural Kechua or woe- 
fully garbled Spanish as they 
proceed about their habitual 
occupations. Within the dimly 
lighted, windowless huts women 
can be seen neglecting for once 
their pots and  spinning-bob- 
bins in order to sew costumes, 
costumes of ancient Incas, cos- 
tumes of Spanish soldiers and 
priests. From the schoolhouse, 
rearing its proud two stories 
and balcony above the plaza, 
comes the sound of music. The 
emergency is such that school 
has been temporarily — sus- 
pended, and while the over- 
joyed ragamuffins of Huayao 
romp the streets, three solemn 
musicians, two bamboo-flute 
players and a harpist, sit on the 
desks of the school room, as- 
siduously practicing the inci- 
dental music for the play. 
Finally the night of the dress rehearsal arrives. The streets 
of the town are deserted. Except for a stray dog or two bark- 
ing at the vast silence of the cordilleras Huayao is apparently un- 
inhabited. Every one of its hundred odd residents has trundled 
himself up the creaky stairs leading to the second story of the 
school-house where, in a small room just under the eucalyptus 
thatch, the dress rehearsal is in progress. At either side of the 
room stands a tall Indian youth holding a candle above the 
heads of the participants, and in the uneven light of these candles 
the whole citizenry of Huayao can be discerned squatting and 
huddling against the walls. Everyone who is not acting is look- 
ing on with strained attention. There will be nothing new to 
any of them at tomorrow’s performance except perhaps the 
thrill of seeing their work perfected. And then, after all, there 
is nothing new to any of them about the old play anyway. All 
of them have seen it before. It has been prescribed for the oc- 
casion by the Peruvian government and is given in most of the 
little towns that are scattered through the Andine highlands on the 


decline is enacted. 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIENCE 


The audience sits in stolid attention while the familiar epic of Inca 
The settings for the play consist merely of a 

an 
few sheets and blankets hung upon poles. 


Ventiocho Julio of each year. 

The plot deals with well 
known historical incidents re- 
lating to the invasion of Peru 
by the Spaniards and the cap- 
ture and death of Atahuallpa, 
ruler of the Inca empire. The 
character of Atahuallpa, as well 
as the other Incan characters, 
speaks his lines in the Kechua 
language, a curious guttural 
idom not by any means devoid 
of beauty and containing many 
sounds which faintly resemble 
Chinese. The Spanish charac- 
ters, on the other hand, speak 
their parts in what passes in 
Huayao for Spanish. This lat- 
ter language, the official lan- 
guage of the country, is in 
many places in the remote cor- 
dilleras not even understood 
let alone spoken, and even in 
such relatively accessible town’s 
as Huayao it resolves itself into 
amusing dialect tinged 
throughout with the influences 
of the older indigenous language of the Incas. 

The actors proceed solemnly through the long florid speeches 
of which the play is composed. The audience sits in stolid at- 
tention while, under the deft direction of the schoolmaster, the 
bi-lingual epic of the Inca decline takes form. Each act of the 
play is followed by a sort of incidental ballet consisting of the 
traditional dances of the Kechuas accompanied by the piping of 
the bamboo flute. Puffs of gagging dust rise from the floor 
and serve to make even more obscure the flickering forms of the 
dancers whose feet pound out a continuous and relentless rhythm. 
All night long the rehearsal goes on, and when the red morning 
mist of the Montaro Valley rises from the surrounding corn- 
fields Huayao is still apparently uninhabited, and only the faint 
pentatonic strains of the bamboo flutes leaking from the school- 
house windows give evidence of human life. 

But presently the fiesta commences. Little by little straggling 
groups of Indians collect about the town pump. T[resh as though 
they had spent the night at home the girls parade about in their 

(Continued on page 38) 


THE PLAY IS ENACTED 


The drama of Atahuallpa is presented with a charming naiveté. At the left Pizarro’s generals are seen in conference with Vicente Valverde, chap- 


lain of the Spanish troops. The latter is represented by the Indian youth in the overcoat and derby, worn in imitation of the costumes od 
Pizarro’s generals wear feathers in their hats and long stockings. At the right Atahuallpa himself is seen in conference wit 
The youngster in both pictures plays Philipillo. 


ern padres of Peru. 
some of his generals. 


of the mod- 
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IN THE RHINELAND 


The trees that add so much beauty to every landscape in Germany are the objects of special attention from the Government. 
Over half the area of Germany is covered by forests, almost all of them planted and tended by the hand of man. 


SYLVAN GERMANY 


Cultivating the Forests of a Nation—Germany’s Achievement in Conservation— 


The Magic of the Schwartzwald 


By Raymonp T. FULLER 


T has become a sentimental axiom throughout the United 
States that “only God can make a tree.’’ Less poetically and 
reverently, it could be said that only Gott, the German Spirit, 

can make a Forest. Even an American, born among American 
torests, as | was, can admit that! 

Yes, though only Nature and Nature’s God can make a tree, 

any man with an axe can fell a tree, and any group of men with 
a few dollars can fell a whole forest. In order to plant trees 
and help God make them grow, requires an idea plus a few 
dollars. But in order that a whole country should plant trees 
requires that the idea should be a general one—in other words, 
a popular policy, a national interest: a German forest is a na- 
tional idea. And it is something more! 
_ I would like to take you—all who read these paragraphs— 
into the woods of Germany. Perhaps for an hour I can. Per- 
haps it will help me to do so the more because the very paper 
on which I now typewrite came out of those boles and branches; 
the table under it did also; and the window before which I sit 
looks into them, across miles of them. The air I breathe is 
scented by them. 

The German forests are symbolic of Germany. Much of Ger- 


Oz 


many can be interpreted through them; yes, much of the World 
War. Do you doubt it? Do you understand what I mean?... 
Let me explain. 

The further and the oftener that a globe-trotter trots, the 
more similar to one another become the world’s peoples and their 
ways; and the more surely for him do one or two physical, non- 
human characteristics of a land stand forth as a distinguishing 
memory—as an ‘“‘A is for Apple” sort of connotation. He (your 
seasoned trotter) selects as distinctive not so often a social, do- 
mestic or religious custom (because, with an uncanny certainty, 
he will see counterparts and parallels at home for these cus- 
toms!) ; but will select a feature of the foreign climate, land- 
scape, or topography. Or else, he naturally seizes upon a crop, 
a product, an occupation, as characteristic; because these develop 
out of economic or geographic necessity, and are differences truly 
significant and fundamental. 

He asks you to believe, for example, that the climatic and 
seasonal extremes in India more aptly explain the woes and weals 
of Indians than do Hinduism, purdah, or child-marriage. And 
he insists that the Japanese are not expanding themselves into 
a world-empire because of some fanatic loyalty to a heaven- 


descended Mikado and his generals—as is naively 
imagined by many Westerners—but because five- 
sixths of crowded Japan is sterile volcanic 
ground. 

The German forests stand—in this sense—for 
Germany today. They are the most character- 
istically German thing of which I can think. 
The idea which lies historically back of them 
arose from a once-recognized necessity: the need 
for wood and plenty of wood. A point I em- 
phasize is that the Germans did recognize that 
need early; they faced the facts and their con- 
sequences, and undertook a gigantic task. In- 
tangible, as well as tangible, results have followed 
from the bounty of the forests. And that is why 
they are symbolic as well as characteristic. For- 
mer generations planted better than they 
knew. 2... 

These symbolic and characteristic forests are 
literally everywhere: commoner than green grass 
in California; as common as cornfields in Iowa. 
Well over half the area of Germany is covered 
by them! . And it is very hard to believe 
practically every one of them was planted and 
is tended by the hand of man. 

Yet it is a very strange thing that many for- 
eigners when they tour Germany simply do not 
see the woods for the trees—as the saying goes. 
There, so many attractions grow like trees every- 
where; such an infinite variety of ancient land- 
marks, castles, palaces, churches and the like; 
that Nature’s trees are likely to be ignored. It 
is possible that, somehow or other, a thoroughly 
bookbred and bookled tourist can have covered 
the land from Munich to Minster and from 
Konstanz to Konigsberg ; traversing square-miles 
of forests; without being aware of the nation’s 
most valuable crop and spiritual asset. Even 
though your visitor does here and there thread 
miles of wooded domain by train, omnibus and 
auto, he will hardly come to know what they 
are like—imside. As with all of Nature’s most 
precious secrets—only by your feet shall ye 
know them! 

I do not mean that one must necessarily re- 
sort to the process known as “tramping through 
Germany” to attain a true familiarity with the 
ranks-and-files of the woods—even though such 
a vacation represents one of the highest delights 
in amateur hiking. One need not outfit oneself 
and plan itineraries of weeks, in order to feel 
the pulse of the German Wald and hear its 
heart-throb. If the casual visitor but realized 
it, scarcely is there a city, large or small, which 
does not have at its outskirts, or within a mile 
therefrom, a forest-reserve of some importance. 
(Only along the northern reaches of Germany are the forested 
areas less in extent than farmed and urban areas.) Merely to 
have a half-day at his disposal now and then is sufficient to enable 
any able-bodied walker to obtain an insight into this phenomenon: 
the Fatherland’s woods, material and spiritual... . 

The forests of Germany are—materially speaking—vast farms 
for raising wood. To call the occupation “silvaculture”’ does 
not weaken the statement that forestry is essentially farming. 
With the aid of rain, sun and soil, foresters plant, tend, prune 
and harvest a vegetable crop—exactly the thing farmers do. 

Silvaculture, like agriculture, is a basic occupation, an essential 
one, in countries which have ceased to be the dwelling-place of 
pioneers. Even in America we need widespread forestry—but 
yet have it not; because, unlike Germany of yesterday, we are 
not facing the facts of our vanishing timber supply. 

Now, it is conceded by the average American that handling 
two- and three-thousand-acre wheatfields in the West is impor- 
tant, brains-challenging, man-sized agriculture. But apparently 
he cannot bring himself to realize that, while we are exploiting 
virgin soil for wheatfields so ruthlessly that today we hoard 
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ON THE ROAD 


For the youth of Germany with its love of tramping and open air life the forests provide 
hundreds of delightful regions for exploration. 
however, differ from those of the great American forests. In the former there are no 
fastnesses neglected by man, no utter solitude; what passes for wilderness is part of a 
thoroughly tamed land and one is never far from cities and villages. 


The qualities of the German forests, 


enormous wheat surpluses; we have allowed forestry to be 
neglected until already five-eighths of our natural forests are 
gone and the rest is going fast; and that there is not now and 
never again can be surpluses of forest products. Somewhere, 
it is not so obvious that destroying American forests (as we 
are!) four times as fast as they can replace themselves is large- 
scale economic foolishness; a devastation ominous to the future; 
the work of greedy interests and planless government—a fool- 
ishness no German could understand. 

Whereas—look at Germany !—in a crowded and even more in- 
dustrialized land in Europe, scarcely larger than Texas, sixty 
million people dwell quite comfortably, eat extensively ; and they 
also devote nearly two-thirds of their country to scientifically 
raising wood products! This, to my mind, is the greatest con- 
trast between Germany and America. And one which, with its 
deep implications, is seldom mentioned. 

In Germany a single forest-district may comprise 25,000 to 
35,000 acres, ninety per cent of which is closely planted forest! 
Picture for yourself 35,000 acres of superb self-supporting wood- 
land in one practically unbroken area, lying, say, between Pitts- 
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begins again. 


burgh and Erie, or beginning three miles west 


of St. Louis! Imagine Trenton, N. J., entirely 
surrounded by a _ parklike woods two miles 
through ! 

With some German villages, many cities, and 
all county- and state-sized political units owning 
and managing their forest tracts; often such 
places not only meet highway, school and other 
taxes by the income; but scientific cultivation 
of the tracks makes them self-perpetuating! Only the natural 
income, not the capital, from these public investments is used. 
Silvaculture there is a going-concern employing thousands, not 
seasonably, sporadically, but steadily. 

Well, how is such a striking set of contracts possible? Herein 
such a theme cannot be dealt with, but obviously we must look 
towards the future, towards public ownership. Certainly we must 
take into account a difference of viewpoint towards thrift. It is 
also necessary to look back into history for backgrounds; back 
farther than we have space for here. 

However, one interesting factor in the puzzle can be pointed 
out. It is a feature of German town-and-country landscape 
which most forcefully strikes an American: namely that, unlike 
the American independent family system of rural life, these 
peasant-farmers live concentrated in villages or small cities ; while 
the plots they work, small and often unconnected, lie far out in 
wide reaches of neighboring countryside. Isolated farmhouses 
along rural roads are practically unknown in Germany. This is 
because in ancient times the peasants had to keep possessions and 
families safe under the ramparts of a towering castle or behind 
strong walls of their own towns, in order to escape persecution 
from bands roaming the lawless land and from the endless war- 
fares between petty nobles. Due to the crude farm tools and 
methods of the Middle Ages, only tiny plots could be handled by 
a family. So, today, we see that these two oldtime necessities 
(i.e. town-living and small holdings) left most of the rural areas; 
especially those on hilltop, mountainslope and on other sites hard 
to cultivate, in a wild state, wooded, and often the hunting pre- 
serves of the castled nobility. When kingdoms, sizeable duke- 
doms and incipient nations began to crystallize out of the feudal 
centuries, unbroken tracts of wild forest inevitably came into pub- 
lic or royal possession. And the use of these for systematic for- 
estry developed when its need began to be felt. 

Near countless busy cities lie the trees, often crowding right 
up to the city’s exact boundary line. Here, apartments, pave- 
ments, homes, trams; there fifty feet distant, the planted files of 
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FOREST AND HUNTSMAN 


Under the scientific system of forestry each block of 
German forest land contains trees of a uniform size 
and species. When the timber is cut new seedlings 
are planted immediately and the cycle of forest life 
At the left is a typical forest glade; 


below, a young huntsman of Bavaria. 


the trees; one hundred yards 
further, and the sounds and 
glimpses of civilization vanish. 
In five minutes you might be in 
the heart of an American Ad- 
irondacks—only, the trees can- 
not look quite like wilderness 
trees ! 

Let us go into one of these 
suburban woods. You walk in- 
to them—how? At random and 
blindly crisscross? No, you do 
not. You discover that the cul- 
tivation system sets the wood- 
land off into square blocks 
about one-sixth to one-fourth 
of a mile on a side. Between 
these blocks run aisles, designed 
to be woodroads, which are in 
most instances the paths of the 
German walker. Rarely indeed 
does a path wander or go at a 


tangent through these unit 
squares, Yea, order and plan 


are the very soul of scientific 
forestry, and you see from 
census markings on every trunk 
of the woods that even the 
hairs of its head are numbered! 

Each block, each being a 
forestry unit, contains trees of 
an age, a size, a denseness, a 
species—and each has a charac- 
ter of its own. When in the 
course of -sylvan events, the 
giants go the way of all wood 
and all are hewn down therein; 
then, already, a youngling plan- 
tation is standing knee high; or 
else within a year, a new host 
of line-set seedlings is planted: and the cycle of forest life be- 
gins again. 

You walk down aisle after aisle, now square-turning to left, 
now to right. First you are passing by on the one side gay 
young balsams in their teens, crowding, impenetrably interlaced, 
avid for sun, each year-growth showing a yard of gain. On 
the other side of you, solemn, sober, middle-life spruces, now 
so far thinned out that their eight-inch boles stand six feet 
apart, and all their lower branches have died away. Now you 
have passed these, and look into a host of oak saplings which 
vainly, like too-fast growing children, try to stand up to the 
example set by the perpendicular evergreens. Next comes a 
mature forest of mixed and mingled hardwoods and softwoods: 
oak, spruce, pine, beech, birch, maple. Beyond this, you will 
presently be walking amid ranks of tamaracks (larches); as 
symetrically dainty a tree as the conifer family includes. And 
on your next turning—behold what appears ahead! The path 
paves a tunnel there, not an aisle; for the venerable spruces on 
either side, rank on rank, crowd towards the walker, their tops 
fending all sunshine entirely from the path and the ground be- 
neath them. Surely, a magic way, this; a grot made by a 
painter, an avenue to the haunts of Pan. 

The lichened boles of these straight giants resemble nothing 
so much as the massive columns of stone flanking the nave of 
the great Gothic cathedrals: now, indeéd, you see in a flash that 
a nature-motif such as this surely was! the suggestion and origin 
of what we call “the Gothic style.’”’ There it is above, before 
you: the nave, the groining, the arches, the spires, the archi- 
trave, the dim religious light, the vitrified atmosphere which far 
above seems tinted by the floating, changing colors from the 
sky! 

eee you emerge from this enchantment, you are likely to 
find yourself overwhelmed by an utterly opposite emotion. Young 
beeches, lithe, smooth-boled, their thin leaves translucent, their 
leafy tops so pierced by many a sluice for sunlight, that the 
trunks below and the level forest-floor are all dappled by yellow 
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SPRING IN THE BLACK FOREST 


Of all the wooded districts of Germany none is more famous for its beauty than the Black Forest, a region of lakes, valleys and mountains covered 
with fragrant spruce and fir trees. In the remote valleys the women still wear their native costumes. Forestry, watch making and farming are the 
principal occupations. 


light turned faintly green, and green turned faintly yellow. A 
motley of such bright grays and sunshot shadows, urging your 
feet to dance and your lips to whistle... . 

So passes the forest—that particular map-speck of it—before 
you in review: trees from babyhood to centuryhood, from birch 
to beech, from pine to spruce. Do you imagine now that those 
alien people among whom you are staying; they who planted 
these forests, they who have walked among such forests from 
their earliest days; do not love them more than you? Will they 
not fight for them, even? Have not the trees entered deep into 
their hearts and souls? Came not out of the forests much of 
the poetry, music, philosophy, introspection, sober resignation 
and patience, which seem to set the German race apart? 
And do you not see that the presence of great forests both makes 
concrete the sacrifices, toil and foresight of the past, and also 
is incentive for safeguarding the Fatherland of the future. . . 

No, you need not walk the Black Forest, Harz Mountains, 
Swabian Alb, Odenwald, or Thiiringian Woods to hear the voice 
of the German Walder—but, take the word of a lifelong Ameri- 
can nature-lover and hiker who knows his American wilds—you 
ought! Especially you ought to walk for a week in the Black 
Forest. From youth you have heard of the Schwartzwald! It 
is the largest thinly settled area in the country, mountainous and 
elevated, where only the evergreens can flourish and where deer 
still live and clear streams stay clear. You must not expect to 
find wilderness there, not utter solitude, nor fastness neglected 
by man. But in such a place; which passes for wilderness in a 


thoroughly tamed land; you may discern possibly a quality miss- 
ing from the American out-of-doors. The qualities these forests 
distill from German soil and instill into the German spirit are 
qualities of a settled static social-equilibrium, which as yet have 
descended but sparingly to us who live in a younger and more 
elastic milieu. 

Louis Untermeyer tells why you ought to know the Black 
Forest: 

“The Black Forest is actually as black as it is painted. Ex- 
cept for the path and occasional clearings, the evergreens are 
almost impenetrable; the trees stand shoulder to shoulder and 
dark branches pass the sun along from bough to bough. The 
light that pushes through shows evidence of struggle, for it is 
drained and cloistral, a light without force, as though it were 
shed not from above but from underground. Quiet has its man- 
sion, its very source of being here. But it is not a sepulchral 
or forbidding hush. This is a creative stillness, alive with meta- 
phor and dream. Half-formed figures lurk among the leaves 
waiting for the word that shall complete them in poetry; every 
tree wears, with a difference, its own intimations of immortality.” 

That silence which at times closes down upon one in a Ger- 
man wood! Except during midwinter in some remote sections 
of our own eastern woodlands, I cannot recall having been con- 
scious of such a sense of remoteness and quietness as often 
closes around me as I stand in the heart of some planted forest, 
at a spot perhaps not far from a busy village or twenty minutes 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HONORING A NEW GODDESS IN JAPAN 
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while ninety per cent of the men are 
dressed after the manner of the Occi- 
dent. I should say that the thirty per 
cent is a modest estimate. I should 
put it at nearer fifty. 

The women usually adopt the styles 
set by the manikins, but the mobo, or 
young man about town, follows the 
style of his favorite male film star. 
John Barrymore is one of the most 
popular. 

The Japanese are inveterate thea- 
ter-goers. Anything that savors of 
the stage; from the Noh drama to 
the Orientalized Broadway revue; 
from the opera to the talkies; from 
the classical to the puppet show; 
each has its audience. The cinema 
is popular with young and old in 
Japan as in ‘America. The appear- 
ance of Hiroko Kawasaki, or the 
Japanese “Jeanette McDonald,” is a 
certain guarantee of a sell-out. 

As a fitting paradox to the ancient 
days when women were barred from 
the stage by Noh or Kabuki theater, 
and all female parts taken by men, 
there is now running in Japan a 
popular revue with a chorus of 
women taking the roles of men. The 
Geisha and their postured dances 
have lost favor with the modern 
generation, which prefers the musi- 
cal revue and chorus. In fact these 
former entertainers of the “tired 
business men” have ceased to be of 
interest to the native man of Nippon 
who today finds his wife and daugh- 
ters more companionable, and the 
cinema more entertaining. 

I visited the Hollywood of Japan 
one June morning. Arriving at the 
Kamata station in the rain, I took a 
rickshaw to the Shochiku Ciyema 
Company’s studios. If anything more 
paradoxical could be imagined than 
a rickshaw to Hollywood, it was sup- 
plied by the gatekeeper to a film lot 
preparing his morning tea over the 
glowing coals of a charcoal hibachi. 

Yet, except for the language 
spoken and the Oriental features 
about me, the tour of the lot was 
much like a tour of our own Holly- 
wood; a dream world peopled by 
dream people set in unreal scenes. 

As a matter of fact, there was 
something startlingly Western in the 
appearance of one or two stars. I 
noted a certain wide-eyed expression 
about cne film star in particular: an 
expression I had never seen in the 
eyes of any Japanese woman. It was 
explained later by a Tokio physician. 

“Tt is the Lido operation,” he said, 
“an operation on the upper eyelid 
which gives a wide open look to a 
hitherto narrowed eye.” 

Further inquiry developed that one 
Professor, or Dr. Uschida of Tokio, 
the first to perform the operation in 
Japan, had leaped to sudden fame. 
He now performs not less than ten 
operations daily on women who de- 
sire a more soulfnl expression of eye. 

By nature the Japanese woman has 
a rather heavy, rather droopy upper 
eyelid—as one American writer ex- 
pressed it, a “sort of bee-stung look 
about her eyes.” 

The surgeon who performs the 
“Lido operation” makes an incision 
in the upper eyelid which enables it 
to fold back, thus widening the dis- 
tance between the upper and lower lids. 
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Could any votary go further than 
this in her worship of the beauty of 
the West? 

In describing present-day Japan, 
one is inclined to emphasize the term 
“modern” in relation to the Western 
trend. Yet just how modern is it? 
As a matter of fact, Japan has been 
following the Western trend for 
three hundred years. True there 
were centuries when she maintained 
a strict isolation from the outside 
world. Yet, at the end of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth centuries numerous missions 
were sent to Europe to study foreign 
creed and culture. When Date 
Masamune, the warlord, sent his em- 
bassies to Spain and Rome, he ap- 
propriated, on their return, whatever 
was best suited to the needs of his 
Empire, Later on came the Shoguns 
with their doctrine of strict entrench- 
ment, so that the real modern West- 
ernization of Japan may be said to 
have begun on that morning in 1853 
when Commodore Perry brought 
about the opening of the port of 
Yokohama. Since that day Japan 
has been going steadily Occidental, 
but during the past ten years the 
change has been wrought by leaps 
and bounds. In this the schools have 
aided. 

As in other lands the urban schools 
were foremost in fostering the 
change. Tokio, the political and 
actual capital, sounded the loudest 
note. 

It is just ten years ago since the 
earthquake of 1923, with its attendant 
fires, reduced Tokyo, Japan’s chief 
city, to ashes. In the ten years that 
have intervened the school children 
of the nation have grown two inches. 
In other words, the school child of 
today in Japan is two inches taller 
than was..the school child of corre- 
sponding age ten years ago, or be- 
fore the earthquake of 1923. 

There are a number of contribu- 
tory causes. Before 1923 the chil- 
dren wore the confining kimono and 
obi; pattered along on straw san- 
dals or, in wet weather, on wooden 
clogs. They sat on their heels on 
straw mats; ate rice and raw fish and 
drank tea. 

With a rebuilt Tokio came rebuilt 
schools. Desks and chairs were in- 
troduced along with Western dress 
and shoes. More outdoor exercise 
followed. Meat and milk were added 
to the diet. The results were in- 
creased activity, increased strength, 
greater energy, increased stature. 

This increase in stature has had a 
corresponding increase in intellectual 
growth, and with intellectual growth 
has come greater freedom, especially 
among the women. The thinking 
women of Japan realized the need 
for a wholesome mingling of the 
sexes; for association with men in 
business and social life. 

And just here let me say that I 
would not have it understood that 
the intellectual growth of Japan or 
its Westernization has been manifest 
wholly in social freedom or in the 
lighter side of what my friend 
Tokuko called the akarw life—the 
“bright and gay.” True, young radi- 
cals are expressing skepticism about 
the godhood of their ancestors; the 


Divinity of the Emperor; about the 
morals of the Meiji era; but there 
is a deeper side to modern life than 
is evidenced by the style shows; the 
beauty parlors; the cinema; the sur- 
geon and his “Lido operation.” 

This deeper side of life is shown 
clearly in the higher education of 
women; in their freedom from mas- 
culine restraint; in their world-mind- 
edness in matters of music, litera- 
ture, the drama, politics. The present 
day man and woman of Japan is 
eager for cultural knowledge. They 
make a study of foreign music, for- 
eign painting, foreign literature. 
They know who is who among the 
world’s violinists, pianists, vocalists, 
painters. 

The forward-looking woman of 
Japan knows politics and what the 
women of other lands are doing and 
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is making comparisons. She is think- 
ing for herself. She has doubts 
about the infallibility of her parents 
in the matter of choosing a husband 
for her, 

The Japanese woman of today is 
not the woman described by Lafcadio 
Hearn. That person has passed. She 
retains what the Japanese call shibui 
—aesthetic cultural taste. She has 
dignity and poise and a rich heritage 
in the art of living. But she no 
longer walks demurely six paces to 
the rear of her husband, with eyes 
downcast and hands folded in an at- 
titude of resignation. She has stepped 
out from behind and is keeping 
abreast. Unless he watches his step 
she may stride far ahead of him. 
Western shoes have accelerated her 
pace. 
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pathians on the west than the most 
enchanting coolness tingles in the air, 
Deep shadows mark upon the valley 
floor the outline of each towering 
castle ruin when the moon is in the 
heavens, and each crag becomes a ro- 
mantic pile. Then it is, the peasants 
say, that the lovely maidens who 
once dwelt in the castles of the Vah 
wander among the ruins, peering out 
through the empty sockets that once 
were windows, seeking their lovers 
forbidden them long ago by cruel 
fathers. Sometimes, indeed, these 
ghostly visitants bring luck, the 
peasants think. The maid of Likava, 
they say, walks sometimes on summer 
nights among the fields of grain, and 
if she does there is sure to be a good 
harvest. Stormy weather, too, is cer- 
tain to disappear when the maid of 
Likava is seen. 

The empire of the Vah was not 
always a gloomy land. The castles 
of that valley had their seasons of 
revelry, legend tells us, when the rich 
tribute wrung from the Slovak vil- 
lages fattened masters who lived for 
pleasure and delight no less than for 
warfare. The story still lives around 
Great Bytca ruins how in 1601 there 
was built here the famous House of 
the Bridegroom. They tell how in 
this house was celebrated for a full 
year without ceasing the wedding 
feast of the eldest daughter of the 
Thurzos. Then they smile as they 
relate the sequel to this story: how 
before the wedding feast was over 
a child was born to the newly wedded 
pair, and then, of course, the feast- 
ing had to begin all over again to 
celebrate the child’s christening, and 
how that feast, in turn, lasted for 
over a year! 

Across the river from this ancient 
seat of the Thurzos brood the sinis- 
ter ruins of Lednice. No good name 
has ever attached to Lednice. Its 
very rulins crouch with shame against 
the cone-shaped rock Kobulinka. For 
here in the days of Hungarian mag- 
nificence bands of robber knights 
made their nest, a little apart from 
the main current of life along the 
Vah. From the top of the eerie 
crag of Lednice the robber Telekes- 
sys swooped down to prey upon the 
caravans that made their way up the 


valley. Finally this desperate hiding 
place was cleaned out by the death 
of Michael Telekessy on the gal- 
lows and Lednice fell into the hands 
of a nobler family. Four caverns in 
the side of Lednice rock today stare 
like unhappy eyes down upon the 
green plain below. 

In the upper reaches of the Vah, 
where the river flows westward along 
the base of the mountains, the snow- 
tipped peaks of the Tatras them- 
selves form a thrilling backdrop for 
an idyllic landscape. Here the Vah 
eddies swiftly around the rocky 


‘bulkheads that jut out like the rock 


of Strecno to block its way. As the 
river winds and twists each curve of 
its course opens a new vista of wood- 
ed hills and exquisite green fields. 
The striped fields of one Slovak vil- 
lage have scarcely been enfolded 
among the hills when the identical 
striped fields of the next village come 
into view. Here an avenue of trees 
leads to some hillside church while in 
the foreground the swishing figures 
of the mowers at work completes a 
picture of peace and prosperity. 

Where the Vah breaks through the 
Tatra Mountains the Orava pours its 
swift current into the greater stream, 
bringing with it memories of the 
splendid castle whose rocks it has but 
lately bathed. For the Orava too, like 
the dozen smaller streams of this up- 
per valley, enriches the Vah with its 
proud heritage, its memory of the day 
when the Thurzos of Great Bytca 
were masters of a little kingdom that 
included Orava Castle and _ eight 
small cities and a hundred seventeen 
villages. 

Like the Rhineland of Germany 
with its ruined castles and its roman- 
tic legends the valley of the Vah casts 
a spell of fascination over the peo- 
ple who dwell there and even over 
the most casual visitor. As the flat 
fields that border the German river 
dream away the peaceful summer days 
in golden sunlight, unhurried and un- 
spoiled, so do the villages and plains 
of the Vah. Only the grim back- 
ground of the castle crags bespeaks 
a darker story, a story bloody with 


. strife and oppression and golden 


with splendor. 
* Ok Ox 
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MOTORING TOpeTHE ) CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS WORLD’S FAIR 


By Henry MacNair 


If you are not one of the hundreds who 
have written to TraveL for data on the 
World’s Fair at Chicago and how to get 
there you will be interested in the travel 
summary herewith. While one may go to 
Chicago by rail, steamer or air, by far the 
largest proportion of visitors (estimated 
at 70%) will arrive by motor car. The 
reason is not far to seek. It is a compara- 
tively easy two day trip by any one of a 
dozen all-paved routes, the total distance 
varying from 868 to 960 miles. This, of 
course, may be more comfortably made in 
three days giving ample opportunity of 
seeing the various points of interest along 
the way, which include Niagara Falls, The 
Alleghenies, Finger Lakes, Susquehanna 
River, The Poconos, Lower Shenandoah 
Valley, four of the Great Lakes and the 
automobile centers of Detroit, Indianapo- 
lis, Cleveland, South Bend, and a score of 
lesser cities. 

In the last few years many new bridges 
have been erected to carry motor traffic, 
as well as sub-aqueous and ordinary high- 
way tunnels, all of which may properly be 
included in the “century of progress” 
which we are still witnessing. Beginning 
at New York, we find the new George 
Washington Bridge, Bear Mountain 
Bridge, Peace Bridge at Buffalo, Ambassa- 
dor Bridge at Detroit, Sandusky Bay 
Bridge, Fort Steuben Bridge, at Steuben- 
ville, all designed to facilitate travel and 
save time in transit. The principal new 
tunnels are The Holland Tunnel under the 
Hudson River and The Detroit River Tun- 
nel from Windsor to Detroit. 

Perhaps the best known route from New 
York which runs all the way to Chicago 
is the Lincoln Highway, U.S. No. 30, the 
distance being 901 miles. The shortest 
route all paved is over the William Penn 
Highway, U. S. No. 22, to Altoona; 422 
to Youngstown, Ohio; 18 to Norwalk; U. 
S. 20 to Fremont; U. S. 6 to Bryan and 
Elkhart; U. S. 20 to Chicago. Mileage 
868. A very different route for the re- 
turn is suggested. Retrace your way to 
Elkhart, then follow U. S. 112 to Detroit, 
Canada 2 to Niagara Falls, then either go 
through New York to Buffalo or down the 
Canadian side to the Peace Bridge; U. S. 
20 to Canandaigus, N. Y.; 2 to Painted 
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Post, N. Y.; 17 to New York entering 
via Bear Mountain Bridge or Washington 
Bridge. This route (961 miles) is slightly 
exceeded by the trip to Indianapolis and 
then U. S. No. 40 to Wilmington and 
U. S. 1 to New York, 968 miles in all. 
Also there is U. S. 6 through Northern 
Pennsylvania and Ohio joining U. S. 20 
at Elkhart or one may take U. S. 20 all 
the way following closely the route of 
the New York Central Railway lines with 
no perceptible gradients, This latter route 
is favored by New England travelers and 
the bus lines. 

Within five hundred miles of the Fair, 
you will find all main roads marked with 
an emblem in bright colors, and cruising 
motor-cycles and motor cars are all along 
the principal roads to give you information 
and help you in every way. Tourists 
booths dot the highways and every gas 
filling station is provided with maps and 
touring directions. Before you start, you 
may get full information from the Na- 
tional Travel Club or you may write to 
the Auto Tourist Division, Century of 
Progress in Chicago. 

All along the way from whatever direc- 
tion you may come there are free motor 
camp sites which as a rule are not as com- 
fortable as road-side cottages, but they do 
save you money. The hotels along the 
way are excellent and have not advanced 
prices. Within twenty-five miles of Chi- 
cago, private interests, under the approval 
of the Fair management, have opened six 
concentration camps with rates at one dol- 
lar the night per person, the usual price 
for tourists cabins the country over. These 
cabins are from two to four rooms, with 
hot and cold water, toilet and shower. Sevy- 
eral tourist agencies have made all inclu- 
sive rates for families; admission to the 
fair every day, two meals and rooms at 
rates which run from $27 for one, for a 
week, to $77 for a family of four. 

You can drive right up to the Fair 
grounds which occupy a three-mile space 
on the shore of Lake Michigan beginning 
at Twelfth Street and running south to 
36th Street. There are no facilities for 
parking cars within the grounds, but the 
Illinois Central has a parking area for 
10,000 cars back of Soldiers Field adjoin- 
ing the Field Museum. The charge is a 
dollar a day for Saturdays, Sundays and 
Holidays, otherwise fifty cents for twenty- 
four hours. 
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Sightseers in the grounds may find 
wheel chairs propelled by nine hundred 
college students and huge caterpillar buses 
in which uniformed attendants lecture on 
the various sights. The grounds are open 
from eight A. M. to ten P. M., although 
those already inside the grounds may re- 
main until midnight. The Fair will open 
every day from June till the 3lst of Oc- 
tober. 

Hotel accommodations are in abundance 
from the gigantic Palmer House at $4.00 
European and the more select Drake and 
new Blackstone at $5, to the long list of 
more modest hotels at from $1.50 up. In 
all there are accommodations for 100,000 
with suburban hotels taking care of 40,- 
000 more to say nothing of the long list 
of private boarding and rooming houses 
approved by .the fair authorities where 
rates run from $5 a week for a room to 
$25 a week for room and board. There 
are plenty of restaurants and cafeterias, 
serving light wines and beer at prices you 
would pay in your own town. Recom- 
mended ones may be learned from the 
Fair bureaus, one being located at each of 
the fourteen routes entering Chicago. 

Many of our readers will make of the 
Fair a sort of side trip on the way to the 
Yellowstone or Glacier Parks. Others 
may find it desirable or advantageous to 
return east through Ontario visiting Ni- 
agara Falls en route. Then in the latter 
part of August or early September, (Au- 
gust 25 to Sept. 9) one may take an ex- 
tra day in which to visit the Canadian 
National Exhibition and see just how one 
of the British Dominions handles a fair. 
This is an annual event, now in its fifty- 
fifth year, probably the best known in the 
world. Its grounds are on the shore of 
Lake Ontario in the heart of Toronto. The 
handsome park of three hundred fifty 
acres contains over twenty-one millions 
of building and equipment. Its purpose 
is educational and recreational. Famous 
bands of Europe and America are pre- 
sented, the featured organization this year 
being the historic Scots Guard of Great 
Britain whose history dates back to 1660. 
Every night the show closes with a mag- 
nificent fireworks display, bringing out the 
pageantry which is so dear not only to 
the British heart but to the youthful spirit 
of every nation. This spectacular jubilee 
is considered one of the finest on the con- 
tinent of America. 


THE DEATH OF ATAHUALLPA 
(Continued from page 31) 


new mantas. For once the spinning- 
bobbins are absent. The morning has 
entailed no duties except attendance 
at a melodious Latin mass inside the 
church. Even the padre has for- 
saken his altar and stands beaming 
in the doorway, appraising with a 
connoisseur eye those robust and 
ordinarily diligent wives whose vir- 
tues he daily commends. Along the 
sides of the plaza old women set up 
rows of terra-cotta jars filled with 
chicha and aguardiente which may be 
bought for a few centavos a glass. 
Over against the schoolhouse the men 
are at work erecting an out-of-door 
stage, consisting of poles between 
which sheets and blankets are hung, 
upon which the tragedy of Atahuall- 
pa is to take place. 

The preliminary bullfight is not as 
exciting as might be supposed. A 
mountain bull is turned loose in the 
plaza and trots in a bewildered man- 
ner through the crowd hotly pursued 
by the matador. The altitude of the 
Andine plateau is so high that both 
the bull and the matador are soon 
out of breath. After several solemn 
passes the bull gives in and is quietly 
killed. The crowd stolidly watches 
the whole performance, with an oc- 
casional critical comment on the 
prowess of the matador or the culin- 
ary possibilities of the bull. After 
that the carcass of the bull is carried 
off, and something is eaten by way of 
lunch. E 

These ceremonies having been got- 
ten over with, the play begins. The 
schoolmaster, who has finally finished 
supervising the erection of the stage, 
has placed his musicians discreetly 
behind a flap of swaying muslin 
where they can be heard tuning and 
preluding away as is the custom of 
theater orchestras. He has seen that 
his actors are properly costumed and 
reasonably sober while they pace up 
and down back of the stage in what, 
for the Kechua, is a frenzy of ex- 
citement. Having guaranteed his own 
directorial efficiency with sustaining 
draughts of chicha, the schoolmaster 
then takes up the little bell by which 
he ordinarily summons his ragamuf- 
fins to their classes, and announces 
the beginning of the performance. 

The population of Huayao imme- 
diately collects around the stage. Hu- 
mans and dogs _ indiscriminately 
stand, lean, sit, on the ground, against 
the poles which support the “scenery,” 
on benches and boxes. Some dangle 
from the balcony of the schoolhouse. 
Even the old women quit their chicha 
and aguardiente stands—there will be 
no more sales for the present—the 
death of Atahuallpa is commencing. 

Atahuallpa, favorite son of the 
Inca Tupac Yupanqui and ruler over 
the Inca empire which extends from 
the ancient kingdom of Quito in the 
north to the borders of Chile, steps 
out from behind the muslin and sits 
with regal dignity upon a wooden 
stool—the only “property” the stage 
possesses, A messenger arrives from 
the confines of the empire reporting 
the arrival of the Spaniards. Atahu- 
allpa, gentle and powerful ruler of a 
vast realm, sends his servant Philipil- 
lo to welcome the foreigners. Phil- 
ipillo, who has meanwhile slipped out 
onto the proscenium in the person of 
a short laughing Kechua schoolboy, 
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sets out with haste. Act one is over 
and the musicians strike up a tune. 
Atahuallpa gets up from his throne 
and retreats precipitately from the 


stage. 
Then comes the first ballet-en- 
tr’acte. A dozen young men and wo- 


men dressed in mantas and striped 
skirts, and carrying in their hands 
their llama-slings, implements of daily 
use, come dancing from behind the 
muslin in two lines on opposite sides 
of the stage. The dance, which in 
some ways resembles a primitive Vir- 
ginia reel, is accompanied with much 
stamping of the feet, and many ges- 
tures of a no doubt esoteric signifi- 
cance made with the llama-slings. 
The music is strangely lacking in 
what are commonly considered to be 
primitive attributes, being quite melo- 
dious and yet completely foreign to 
the impassioned Spanish variety of 
music which is found along the Peru- 
vian coast. It is much simpler and 
more reserved than the latter type 
and is conceived entirely in a scale 
of five tones. 

The music finally stops, the dancers 
run off the stage, and act two com- 
mences. In this act we are shown 
the camp of the Spanish soldiers. 
Pizarro and his generals with feath- 
ers in their hats and long stockings 
denoting their nationality, receive the 
ambassador of Atahuallpa. They are 
accompanied by Vicente Valverde, 
Dominican chaplain of the Spanish 
troops, who is represented by an 
Indian youth in a long black over- 
coat and derby in imitation of the 
costumes worn by the modern padres 
of Peru. 

During the conference Pizarro’s 
cupidity is aroused by what is sup- 
posed to be a golden chalice of some 
sort that the Kechua Philipillo- car- 
ries. This noble work of the an- 
cient Incan goldsmithy is, in this per- 
formance, represented by an old gaso- 
line can, an object prosaic enough to 
the gringo, but possessing very exotic 
and desirable qualities to the people 
of Huayao. Pizarro asks in Spanish 
whether there are many vessels of 
this sort at the court of Atahuallpa, 
and is answered in the broken Span- 
ish of Philipillo that this is nothing at 
all in comparison to the splendors 
that await him. So they set out for 
the court of Atahuallpa and the act 
closes, being followed by another 
dance-interlude like the first in out- 
line although quite different in the 
details. 

Act three is laid in the town of 
Cajamarca where the famous cap- 
ture of Atahuallpa takes place. This 
is really a dramatic episode. Pizarro 
and his men, arrived at Cajamarca, 
await the formal visit of the Inca 
emperor. The atmosphere is nervous, 
Pizarro paces up and down, Padre 
Vicente grasps his bible, the generals 
look very solemn. Atahuallpa ar- 
rives, surrounded by a retinue of a 
half dozen of the dancers who ap- 
peared in the entr’acte. He loftily 
greets the Spaniards, who return his 
salutation. Then Padre Vincente 
steps forward and, with Philipillo for 
interpreter, starts to expound the vir- 
tues of Christianity to the Inca. Much 
dialogue in Kechua and Spanish en- 
sues. 

There is apparently some difficulty 


in explaining the problem of the 
Trinity to the satisfaction of Atahu- 
allpa. He insists, since the Christians 
believe in three gods and one god, 
making four altogether, that they can- 
not claim to worship one god. The 
Kechuas of the audience shake their 
heads at this point in patronizing pity 
that Atahuallpa should be so stupid 
as not to see what everyone knows 
to be a self-evident truth. The argu- 
ment grows hotter. Atahuallpa asks 
on what authority the padre makes 
his assertions. The padre produces 
his bible and hands it to the Inca. 
The Inca, somewhat puzzled, regards 
it, smells it, and then in a rage (and 
to the horror of the audience) dashes 
it to the ground. 

Gasps are heard from the specta- 
tors as Atahuallpa pronounces his fin- 
al blasphemy. “Your god,” says he 
to the padre, “as you yourself say, 
was put to death by the very men 
whom he created, but mine’—and 
here he points to the sun which has 
just passed over the pointed brown 
belfry of the church—“mine still lives 
in the heavens and looks down upon 
his children.” The old Indian woman 
in the audience cross themselves 
while the infuriated Spaniards drive 
off the followers of the Inca and 
take him prisoner. From this point 
the doom of Atahuallpa is certain. 
The act closes and another group of 
dances ensues. 

The next few acts concern them- 
selves with Atahuallpa’s imprison- 
ment. The proud Inca is now stripped 
of all his arrogance, but even in his 
confinement he has a dignified resig- 
nation about him that is quite impres- 
sive. He offers the well-known ran- 
som of the room filled with gold, and 
on hearing that his brother Huascar 
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to create the proper atmosphere. 

More and more, the surrounding 
territory is to be drawn into the pic- 
ture, and historical associations re- 
vived. This almost forgotten mining 
town has produced four United 
States senators: Senators Teller and 
N. C. Hill; Senator Edward O. Wol- 
cott, one of the most polished orators 
the United States senate has pro- 
duced, and Senator Jerome B. Chaf- 
fee, who made the successful fight 
for statehood. Senator W. A. Clark 
of Montana, the copper king, took 
his apprenticeship in mining at Cen- 
tral, while it was at the Teller House 
that Senator Tabor first met the 
beautiful Baby Doe. They were mar- 
ried in Washington during Tabor’s 
brief thirty-day short term, with 
President, Arthur and the foreign 
diplomatic corps in attendance. The 
ladies of the Colorado delegation saw 
to it that no women were present 
except the bride, but Baby Doe did 
not mind. She was a roomful of 
feminine charm herself. 

Directly across the street from the 
Teller House is the Masonic Temple, 
beneath which are the hand-drawn 
hook-and-ladder and the hose cart. 
The fire department was organized 
after the big fire of 1874, and for 
years held world’s records for volun- 
teer fire departments. One glance 
at the steep and winding streets con- 


has offered a similar one he contrives 
to have him drowned. : 

In the last act, Atahuallpa, now an 
object of pity to the citizenry of 
Huayao, is tried on grounds of idola- 
try and condemned by the Spaniards 
to death. He accepts his condemna- 
tion with the patience that is truly 
characteristic of the Kechua. Philip- 
illo, now recognizing to what an end 
he has brought his master, is heart- 
broken and asks his forgiveness. Just 
as he is to be led behind the sheets, 
Atahuallpa suddenly relents, accepts 
Christianity, and is baptized at the 
hands of Padre Vicente with the help 
of the gasoline can. His sudden re- 
cantation has, however, no effect on 
his fate, and he is led slowly to his 
death while the bamboo-flute players 
and the harpist strike up a new dance 
tune and the dancers stamp resolutely 
out among the stray dogs and cats of 
the town who have by this time man- 
aged to worm their way through the 
crowd and with wagging tails roll 
about in the dust before the audience. 

The sun, the god of Atahuallpa, 
has by this time begun to fall behind 
the naked shivering eucalyptus trees 
and shines redly through the clear 
Andine atmosphere across the green- 
ish thatch of the rooftops. Ponchos 
and mantas are pulled a little tighter 
around the sinewy necks of their 
wearers as the cutting evening breeze 
of the cordilleras sets in. Slowly, to 
the tune of the bamboo-flutes, the 
crowd disintegrates. The first day of 
the fiesta is over, and Huayao again 
retires into its brown adobe huts 
where, shut in from the great silence 
of the Andine evening, bowed over 
their jugs of chicha, its slant-eyed in- 
habitants meditate upon the iniquity 
and the doom of Atahuallpa. 
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vinces one that this is so, for mem- 
bers of this company soon acquired 
the mountain-climbing ability of 
goats. : 

The First National Bank still nal 
in operation the original scales, in- 
stalled in 1863 to weigh miners’ gold 
dust. A sign informs the visitor that 
this Baker scale, No. 174, has weighed 
$25,000,000 in gold. 

A visit to Central City is incom-— 
plete, however, without a side trip 
to the ghost town of Nevadaville. 
This town, founded in 1859, is one 
mile above Central in a gulch sprin-— 
kled by mine dumps and riddled with 
tunnels. It is four miles long and 
one-half mile wide. Great fortunes 
were made here also, but the last 
city election was held in 1914 and 
since that time it has been a deserted 
village. 

Central City, along with Nevada- 
ville and Black Hawk, is a symbol 
of a fascinating epoch in American 
history. The Central City Play Fes- 
tival has done much to revive the 
spirit of the exciting days of the 
seventies and eighties. In preserving 
the old monuments of the gold rush 
era Colorado will keep alive the 
memories of one of the most dra- 
matic periods in the swift and spec-_ 
tacular development of our Western 
frontier. 


* * * 
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“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 


Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
$15.00. Telephone Wickersham 2-6400. 
Grand Central Cadillac Renting Corpora- 
tion. 

43 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


AB-SCENT DEODORANT STICK 
AND ZIP DEODORANT PENCIL 


Both new products, are ideal for over- 
coming perspiration annoyance. Also to 
permanently destroy superfluous hair use 
ZIP Epilator, for sale at all good stores, 
or call on Madame Berthe at 562 Fifth 
Avenue (entrance on 46th Street) for treat- 
iment or free demonstration. 


“ACCESSORIES AND FASHIONS” 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


Exclusive and original formal, sports and 
travel fashions. Domestic and imported 
luggage of every type. Personal Shopping 
Bureau—Plaza 3400. Ext. 380. 

49th to 50th Street, New York City. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUCGHBYS 


Triple the thrills of traveling—and take 
pictures as you go. Amateurs and profes- 
sionals alike will find a grand variety of 
still and movie cameras and accessories at 
headquarters, 110 West 32nd Street, New 
York. 


ONLY A THOUGHT AWAY... 


No matter where you are, when you yearn 
for Sherry delicacies—the bon bons that 
melt in your mouth, plum_ puddings with 
hard and fruit sauces, the Sherry cigarettes 
and cigars blended as only Sherry knows 
how—telegraph or cable us, and, as in New 
York, Sherry is at your service! 

Louis Sherry 
300 Park Ave., New York City. 


WHERE ONE EQUALS TWO . MARIE EARLE 


Winds of motoring or motorboating, dust 
.of travel and towns, hot sun—they all take 
toll of your skin’s beauty. Marie Earle 
Essential Cream keeps your skin cleansed 
and supple; it nourishes tissues. It’s the 
two-purpose cream in one jar! 

Marie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon; Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the “En 
Costume’? Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Avenue, New York. 


A NEW AND DIFFERENT MASQUE 
CORA MAY CLARE 


Clare-Skin Masque is a plastic cream of 
the most delicious texture, velvety and 
smooth. It spreads evenly on the skin. At 
first cool to the touch, it draws gently, yet 
effectively, stimulating the skin. Jar con- 
taining 10 treatments to be applied in your 
own home, $3.50. 

Cora Mae Clare 
655 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TRAVEL’S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
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TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


\ 71TH the coming of August we are in 
the month one of the most tempting 
for travel, a month in which almost 

any excuse to pack our bags and away is valid 

and legitimate. 

Nothing so wears on the nerves in traveling 
as inadequate, luggage. The new Oshkosh 
hanger case for men, and women is almost 
unbelievable. In the 22 inch and 29 inch 
sizes you can pack all your apparel, just as 
you would in a wardrobe trunk, and_ inci- 
dentally carry a surprising amount in one case. 
And when you remove your things they come 
out fresh and uncreased as you put them in. 
This hanger case has the dual advantage of being as easily portable 
as transportable. Oshkosh is deservedly proud of its latest adapta- 
tion in style luggage, which is so attractively priced that you will 
be irresistibly tempted after one look at it. 

In August, too, the trend of fall fashion takes definite form. and 
it 1s possible to predict with a fair amount of accuracy some of the 
favorites for fall and winter wear. 

Velvet is to be one of the popular fabrics. Even now, for 
end of the summer wear, velvet wraps, which for several seasons 
have been self-trimmed and verging on the severe, have gone lux- 
urious again. Muchly furred and elaborate in design they are a 
weather-vane pointing to costliness in fall and winter styles. The 
richer and more distinguished fabrics are in high favor once more. 
And black and solid colors will be the vogue with the smarter woman. 

Saks, Fifth Avenue, imports bear out the advance Parisian word 
that brims are disappearing from hats and we are going to have 
a spell of the toque, which is shown in nearly every collection. Con- 
trary to general impression nearly every one can wear a toque. 
There are so many modifications possible that a type for every 
face can be turned out by Saks skilled designers. 

Your early fall wardrobe, wherever you may be going, must con- 
tain at least one, preferably several knitted suits. One of the most 
inclusive and the most attractive collections can be seen at McCutch- 
eon’s who, as usual, have the latest and smartest innovations. Checks 
have gradually crept into knitted wear. And the three-quarter length 
English top coats are smart and serviceable even now for motoring; 
and when the first sharp days arrive these coats will be a real neces- 
sity. They come in solid colors and are figure fitting. 

Tweed yarn is here. It has big loops at irregular intervals and is 
being used for both sweaters and cardigans. 

Glove styles veer to variety and ingenuity, lacings, two tone effects 
and separate cuffs. One of the most unusual novelties is the Pierette 
(created by Steinberger Glove Corporation, and sold by all the 
leading department stores). One half of the glove is entirely of 
black and the other half of white. 

Furs and fall naturally travel together, but August is an excellent 
month in which to order them. MHarra of 15 West Fifty-Seventh 
Street has one new and decidedly original model of Eastern mink 
made with the raglan shoulder, the pattern of the mink so worked 
out as to be extremely slenderizing. The outstanding feature of 
this model is a scarf loose in front. It can be pulled through and 
lapped in front, or crossed on the shoulder, forming a modified 
epaulette. 

One of Altman’s new shoe fall models is the three eyelet Oxford 
of Suede with tip and heel of shiny leather, and a trim of stitching. 
It is smart, and practical both for travel and sports wear. To go 
with these would be one of their suede bags of which there is a 
choice selection. There is one unusual corduroy bag here, the orna- 
ment on which is a large Chanel safety pin. 

Constant exposure to the sun for two months, brings fine lines, 
crowsfeet and that tired look. To obviate these, the Marie Earle 
Eye-Wash and Eye Cream are indispensable. The Eye-Wash is 
sooting and refreshing, and the eye cream of fine consistency and 
pleasant to use. 

Custom, and usually inclination as well, require the traveler to 
bring back souvenirs to those who have stayed at home. And since 
time is often a consideration for the fastidious but busy voyager, 
it is an advantage to shop for as many different articles as possible 
under one roof. At Ovingtons are gifts for every occasion, gifts 
from all over the world, gifts simple and inexpensive, gifts costly 
and luxurious: Silver, crystal, porcelains, lamps, in fact everything 
imaginable. 


No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 
Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 


Use our Shoppers Service. 
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“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 


Our illustrated 1933 gift folder will he 
sent upon request. A great sclection of 
unique and valuable articles that aistin- 
guishes this store as the preeminent Gift 
Shop. 

437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“JEWELS” DREIGER & CO., INC, 


E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 
Room 902, 741 Fifth Ave, N. Y 
and 1 East 57th St. 


ORIGINAL MILLINERY SALON 
ANNE DAVIS, INC. 
Custom made hats for the individual in 
all sizes,, and within the range of the 
modest purse. 
6 East 48th Street, New York. 


ALL OCCASIONS HAND BAGS 
RAYMONDE MINGOT 

The smartly dressed woman will find at 
Raymonde Mingot designs for distinctive 
custom! made hand bags of exclusive mate- 
rials, with interesting marcasite mono- 
grams. 

526 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


TAILORS BY APPOINTMENT 
BERNARD WEATHERILL, INC, 


Weatherill imported woollens are in them- 
selves a guarantee of superior quality and 
ultra smart weaves. A Weatherill suit for 
man or woman is designed for the individual 
and gives that poise which causes one to 
stand out as being faultlessly dressed. 
Weatherill riding habits need no introduction. 

677 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS” 
PIERRE 
Fashionable Headquarters for the Women 
of New York; where Hair Modes are de 
veloped under the personal direction of a 
world renowned Specialist. 
37 West 57th Street, New-York City. 


LE DANDY PERFUME D’ORSAY 


There is_a D’Orsay perfume for every 
type. Le Dandy, a blend of rare essences, 
reflects that intangible something we call a 
magnetic personality. All leading depart- 
ment stores carry D’Orsay perfumes. 

697 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


AT McCUTCHEON’S 
Knitted satin Gloves! No matter when 
you travel, you'll see nothing newer or 
smarter. In black, brown. spruce green, 
garnet, or white. First Floor. 
Fifth Avenue at Forty- Ninth Street 
Telephone VOlunteer 5-1000 
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$59.50 


meals and outside 
cabin included 


7-DAY CRUISE 


Semi-weekly sailings between Mack- 


inac... Georgian Bay . . . Chicago, 
World’s Fair . . . Parry Sound, 
Canada .. . Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo ... Niagara Falls. 


A week’s adventure—2000 carefree miles 
through the scenic beauty of the Great 
Lakes. Young or old, you'll find this trip 
as thrilling as an ocean crossing. For 
there’s boundless entertainment 

music, dancing, deck sports . . . or calm 
and quiet relaxation. Every cabin cool and 
breeze-swept—every meal delicious. Stop- 
over at World’s Fair if desired. 


Georgian Bay Cruise 


A jollier week-end you’ve never had. 4 
days—to Georgian Bay and Parry Sound, 
Can. Now only $32.50, meals and outside 
cabin included. See any Travel Bureau 
or R. R. Ticket Agent, or write for Book- 
let W. 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 
128 W. Monroe Street Chicago, Ill. 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 
S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


World’s Finest Photo-Instrument 


In all the 
WORLD 
No Other 
CAMERA &§ 
Like This! \ 


Because it is the only Quick-Acting, Automatic 
Winding, Ground Glass Focusing Camera using 
Standard Roll Film. Good for all purposes. 
No Separate Parts or Attachments are Necessary! 


No Double Exposures with “PAL KO”! 


It Thinks and Counts for you. Used by 
U. S. Government, Educational Experts and 
leading Publications. Simple! Positive! De- 
pendable! 3 Cameras in One! “PAL KO” 
takes full postcard 3A, or % or % this size 
—19 pictures on a six exposure film! 


SAVINGS ON FILMS ALONE WILL SOON 
PAY FOR ‘‘PAL KO” 
SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED! 

Sold direct from Manufacturer to You. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


PAL KO. Ine. 


817 Wash. Blvd. 
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FLYING OVER LABORADOR’S NIAGARA 


comprehension. The two-hundred- 
foot river literally shoots itself over 
the falls like a high-pressure stream 
out of a fire hose. 

The force of this hydraulic pres- 
sure has cut through a few feet of 
stone during the centuries until 
now the falls does not have a true 
vertical drop, as does Niagara and 
the world’s other great cataract— 
Victoria Falls on the Zambesi 
River in Africa. From the side, it 
appears to be sliding down the side 


of a hill. Measured with our in- 
struments the falls has a vertical 
drop, or head, of three hundred 


seven feet. It could deliver 500,000 
horsepower without batting an eye, 
but what good would it do? There 
are not a hundred Eskimo trappers 
in the surrounding hundred-mile 
radius. The falls is located about 
nine hundred miles north of Mon- 
treal, which would be the nearest 
city of any size that could use this 
energy. Not even this free fund 
of power is worth the cost of build- 
ing nine hundred miles of high- 
tension lines. Not even a paper mill 
could be built up here, because of 
outlandish location. So the falls 
will go on wasting its half-million 
horsepower, explorers will continue 
sobbing about it, and nobody will 
do anything about it. 

We photographed it from all 
kinds of angles, took long-distance 
shots of the gorge, the whirlpool 
and the dazzling clouds of vapor 
arising from its base. All this time 
Crowley was hunting a landing, 
and finally followed Brownell to a 
very convenient unmapped lake two 
miles away, put there especially so 
we could land our pioneer planes 
upon it. 

I was glad to be out of the cabin 
and stretch my aching legs, but 
soon I found I had to cramp them 
again—this time in the little rubber 
boat that was our only means of 
getting ashore. Crowley managed 
to look dignified even while pad- 
dling with the little oars of this 
rubber doughnut, but I, weakened 
by the emotional force of the falls, 
broke into peals of laughter. 

Just for that, he said I would 
have to work at the meanest job— 
putting up the tents. Hubbard was 
already laying a fire and hanging 
up two of my aluminum film cans, 
which were the handiest cooking 
utensils we had. Crowley and 
Brownell had a thousand things to 
do with the ships—fueling, moor- 
ing, adjusting the complicated 
bridles and anchors, tying up the 
water rudders, bedding down the 
motors for the night. 

Under the bright gleam of the 
Northern Lights on that star-lit 
evening we catalogued all the day’s 
“firsts’ of that momentous day. 
There was that unknown river, for 
instance. We were the first to have 
seen it. Then there were the little 
forty-mile lake and the bigger 
hundred-mile one. We were the 
first airplane expedition to come 


(Continued from page 28) 


anywhere near this place, and cer- 
tainly the first to photograph this 
region with an aerial camera. 

The roar of the mighty torrent 
lulled us to sleep that night and 
was ringing in our ears when we 
awoke. Crowley and I got the big 
cabin ready and took off to have a 
look at the Unknown River, which 
I had marked on the map the day 
before. Before I got a chance to 
explore it, however, I was prevailed 
upon to make a photographic sur- 
vey of a wide stretch of land from 
a point about fifteen miles above 
the falls to one fifteen miles below. 
This tract covered twenty-five 
miles above on each side to the 
Hamilton River and showed the 
whole drainage system of the Ham- 
ilton River watershed, which solved 
the mystery of where the falls gets 
its water. 

After lunch I took a ride with 
Brownell in the little plane. He 
scared me into such a_ hysterical 
condition that I was in a hurry to 
get out, even into a rubber boat. 
I thought those boats are more 
dangerous than airplanes—until I 
tried flying with Jimmy Brownell. 
He had an idea he was going to 
pull something spectacular, and get 
a trick picture. We got it all right 
and the picture does not justifv the 
agony. We got some close-ups of 
the head of the falls from just 
above, whereupon Brownell eased 
his throttle and side-slipped all the 
way down the face of the three- 
hundred-foot plunge like a stunt 
man going over Niagara in a bar- 
rel. I had to stand up and hold the 
camera over the side against the 
tearing blast of wind. Before I 
knew it, Brownell was so close 
against the whirlpool that the cam- 
era went out of focus. 

It took me some time to recover 
from that ride, and by that time it 
was the next morning. We decided 
to walk over to the falls and take 
Hubbard’s hand camera for some 
ground pictures. As we stalked 
through the woods the roar grew 
louder and louder, finally produc- 
ing the same sort of temporary 
deafness that a squadron of diving 
pursuit planes does. We could only 
point things out to each other and 
nod solemnly. We stood for many 
long minutes on the very brink, 
gazing at the awful lash of the 
shooting stream as it struck sub- 
merged rocks. There were rapids 
above and below the falls. The 
very air trembled with the force of 
its roar. It was nature showing 
off her power—unleashing a little 
of her force for four bearded men 
to marvel at. 

A poke in the neck told me of 
some sudden discovery. There be- 
hind me was Hubbard, pointing to 
a tin can apparently growing out 
of a forked tree. In a moment we 
had extracted the can, disclosing a 
glass fruit jar with some folded 
slips of paper. Inside were the 


names of the white men who had 


plodded through this wilderness 
for many weary months to find the 
fabled falls—dates of their arrival, 
weather conditions, and the cryptic 


symbols explorers use to convey 


meanings. The bottle had been 
placed there in 1891—or apparently 
its ancestor had, for this was a 
glass jar of the sort explorers of 
today use to carry liquids, but 
there must have been several others 
in the past which had been broken 
from time to time. The names of 
Cole and Carey in 1891 were the 
earliest we could find, followed by 
several others of some note in the 
years before the Great War. The 
last entry carried a touch of irony. 


It was the name of Varick Frizzell, 


the young Yale explorer who lost 
his life in the Viking disaster while 
making a motion picture of the 
Labrador coastline in the Spring of 
1931. 

We added the names and the date 
of our party and replaced the tin 
cover reverently. It was the only 
trace of civilization within a two- 
hundred-mile radius of one of the 


greatest natural wonders of the | 
world. 

The pounding of this vibration 
on our deafened eardrums was 
wearing. We decided to return to 


camp late in the afternoon, having 
wandered about the upper shores of 
the river all day. 

It was the following day, the 


last of our visit, that we made a 
brief flight to the Unknown River, — 


and were surprised again to find 
that another waterfall, also higher 
than Niagara, some forty miles 
above its fork with the larger Ham- 
ilton. There was a broad island in 
mid-stream at this point which di- 
vided this cataract into two small 
segments, robbing it of much of its 
possible beauty. We took pictures 
at various altitudes and returned to 
gather up our party for the return 
to the Labrador coast. 

Crowley had been plumbing the 
lake for rocks and knew just about 
where the worst of them were lo- 
cated. The take-off, therefore, was 
not so bad as it might have been. 
The ship was lightened somewhat 
so I got a seat and rode back to 
the Canadian Airways base in solid 
comfort. 

The flight took only two hours, 
in contrast to the three hours of 
the up-trip. I could not help com- 


paring the flying comfort of this - 


plane with the dog-teams and foot- 
trails the other visitors to the falls 
had used. 

Once more we took up the long, 
hard trail toward home. Again we 
found ourselves battling with fog 
all the way down the coast until, 
sixteen) days later, we managed to 
come ashore at the hotel at Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
where Crowley and I sank our 
teeth into the first thick steak and 
mushrooms we had eaten since we 


shoved off from Boston. 
ees Or 
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WARRIORS OF THE DESERT 
(Continued from page 10) 


camp made no effort to hide its 
excitement. Then, just as the war- 
riors were about to set out across 
the desert—“to teach the dogs a 
lesson’’—a six-man camel troup of 
Frenchmen rode into camp and 
broke up the raiders. 

“Hold,” cried the leader, “we will 
punish the guilty.” 

The French maintain several 
posts over the desert, old-timers in 
desert warfare who shift constant- 
ly. They know an outbreak of this 
kind might plunge two tribes into 
new warfare any day. They have 
remarkable success in quelling in- 
cipient fighting. 

Since the days of Roman occupa- 
tion—evidenced by the forgotten 
city whose remains may be found 
near Bir Kassab—these hatreds 
boil periously near the surface. Yet 
two thousand years ago water dis- 
appeared from the district and the 
white race departed for greener 
lands. Today the Bedouins have 
sole possession, a privilege whose 
value I question. 

Without Fuaz’s sanction I do not 
know how we would have fared 
when we left the plane at Damascus 
for a series of reconnaissance trips 
on the ground. He sent with us 
two stalwart guides, who proudly 
carried shining pistols and rifles and 
bore a general demeanor of bravery 
they may or.may not have felt. 
Around the camp fire one evening, 
Ateba, the fiercer of the two, sat 
quietly polishing his rifle. After an 
hour of this, he removed his pistol 
and worked industriously on its 
barrel. At last he drew out his 
cartridges and, one by one, polished 
the already gleaming bullets to a 
higher degree of brilliance. 

Without speaking, I reached out 
my hand for his rifle. Proudly he 
passed it to me. With the excellence 
of his work I could not take issue. 
Then I slid back the bolt and, turn- 
ing the stock toward the flames, 
looked down the bore. Now I un- 
derstood why the Bedouin is such 
a poor marksman. I doubt if a 
cleaning rag had touched the inner 
surfaces since the piece first had 
come into Ateba’s possession. 
Show! All show! 

The Bedouin does not think in 
terms of annual change. He reck- 
ons as new that custom or law that 
dates back to Mahomet. Since the 
wise prophet formulated his laws 
bloody feuds are rare exceptions, 
though they take on the complex- 
ion of fierce warfare. Today the 
Bedouin can be bought. Menake 
told me that in the days of old 
when a Bedouin visited a rival fam- 
ily bent on killing an enemy, he 
shouted his name as he pulled the 
trigger so that the relatives might 
know with whom they should 
settle. 

Though such private feuds exist 
today, they usually are confined 
among a few individuals. And the 
murderer must pay, with his life 
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or in kind. They call blood money 
the diya. Instead of life for life, 
the diya may be expressed in terms 
of camels, from a dozen to a half- 
hundred, depending upon the posi- 
tion occupied by the deceased. 
Mahomet decreed that a reasonable 
diya, when offered, must be ac- 
cepted. Only in this way, the 
prophet must have reasoned, could 
widespread bloodshed be averted 
and his numbers increased. 

Nearly all the Bedouins consider 
themselves good Mohammedans. 
Yet again they present a strange 
contradiction, since few visit Mecca 
and only a small number follow the 
ceremonies prescribed by the 
Koran. The Rualas, I found to my 
joy, do observe the annual fast of 
the Ramadan. During this period 
they declined to eat during the day, 
breaking their fast only after dark- 
ness had settled over the desert. 
Only during the Ramadan were 
they willing to work throughout 
the day without stopping abruptly 
before noon for their version of 
lunch. 

Fierce though they look to the 
Occidental, the Bedouins really are 
small in stature. The men are quite 
active when following their manly 
pursuits, but perform none of the 
chores of the camp. Their women 
churn the butter, gather wood and 
prepare all the meals. The men sit 
quietly before their tents, reading 
and smoking, while their several 
wives—of whom constancy is sel- 
dom demanded — perform  back- 
breaking menial tasks. 

Though the Ruala stands ready 
at any time to exhibit his riding 
prowess, there comes a time, as I 
learned, when he demands a price 
for such exhibition. Believe it or 
not, even these far-away people 
have heard that Hollywood pays 
fabulous sums indiscriminately for 
personal services, and J spent many 
weary hours convincing Fuaz that 
the report has little basis in truth 
and that recent economic changes 
make the assertion even more un- 
true. 

Fuaz indicated, not alone by ac- 
tions, but also by vigorous lan- 
guage, that he considered himself 
as important to the production as 
any actor Hollywood might pro- 
duce. Were not the Rualas to be 
featured? Was he not to lead them? 
I did not dare ask if he had ever 
seen Valentino on the screen. He 
might have understood. 

Fierce though he looks, like the 
proverbial mountaineer the Be- 
douin likes to spend most of his 
waking hours sitting and thinking. 
Excepting for the surroundings and 
his appearance, the Ruala could 
easily be visioned squatting in front 
of a small cabin in the American 
foothills. But tomorrow he will 
have moved on, leaving behind him 
in the empty desert only the dark- 
ened stones that served for a few 
days as a cooking hearth. 
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IN NEW YORK...AND OF IT 


Staying at the St. Regis is living in New York, and not merely looking on 
from the outside. Cool, quiet, comfortable... ten steps from theatres, 
shops and Radio City. .. crowned by that delightful, Urban-decorated Roof. 
New rates: Single rooms, $4, $5, $6. Double rooms, $7, $8. Parlor, bed- 


room and bath, $10 to $20. Menu prices have been entirely revised. 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Hotel and 
Cottages 


Bellport, 
Long Island 


LOCATION— 
Overlooking Great South 
Bay—60 miles from New 
York. 


TABLE — Green Vege- 
tables. Best of Meats and 
Sea Foods. 


AMUSEMENTS—AII 
Riding, Dancing. 


RATES—Basis 1914. Good as any. Better than many. 


Water Sports. Golf, 


Tennis, 


George Kreamer, Proprietor 
Open May 15th to October 15th 


Cottages, Hotel Service or Housekeeping 
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See EUROPE at leisure whilst 
CRUISING in luxury on the exquisite 
BRITISH LINER . 


ARAN DORA STAR 


THE BLU 
Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 
or any office of the ies Steamship Co in Canada 


Phe nese perfectly appointed Cruising Liner in the 
wor 
choose this vessel for their Cruising Vacations, yet 
fares are astonishingly low, and Cuisine, Comfort, 
Service and Entertainment are unrivalled. Outside 
windows to ALL Cabins. Palatial Public Rooms. Open- 
Air Tiled Swimming Pool and Sun-Lido. 


MEO ERR N CRUISES IN JUNE, SEPTEMBER, 


Social Leaders and people of Title instinctively 


CTOBER, DECEMBER. 


NORWAY AND NORTHERN CAPITALS 
ICELAND, FINLAND, ETC., 


IN JULY AND AUGUST 
For full details applv to: 
E ST 


AR LINE 


an 
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An Old 
Tradition 
Brought 
Up-to-Date 


New Life and generous service 
are the policies of the new 
Chelsea Management. 


Weekly rates begin at $28.00 
including meals 
European Plan if Desired 


Families with children are wel- 
come. Special terms will be 
offered. 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM, 


Managing Director 


BLATCHFORD KAVANAGH 
Resident Manager 


Other hotels under the direction 
of Mr. Slocum are: 


The Flanders, Ocean City, N. J. 
The Princeton Inn, Princeton, N. J. 


HOTEL 
CHELSEA 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NO SEA TOO HIGH 
NORI DETOO ROUGH 


seen F formation— 


TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun: 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA—The year-round _ play- 
ground in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. Y. 
Restful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 
Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


CUBA—Foreign, nearby, inexpensive, 
offering complete year-round resort fa- 
cilities. Information, free booklet, from 
Cuban National Tourist Comm., Dept. 
B., 10 E. 40th St., Ne 


GERMANY—Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, ete., German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JAPAN—Information, 
furnished without charge. 
lets on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tourist 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York, or 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 1151 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


itineraries, | etc., 
Apply for book- 


POLAND—For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address, Polish National Rail- 
ways, 5 Broadway, New York. 


SWEDEN—A progressive country with 
the benefits of an old civilization. Liter- 
ature and information free from Swedish 
State Railways. Travel Information 
Bureau, Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic. 


Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 


Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


'—§ | iterature—— 


DENMARK - 
FINLAND - 


SWEDEN 
POLAND 
RUSSIA 


One Way $110.00. Round Trip $184.00 


ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine, Courteous Service 
Inquire Your Own Travel Agent Or 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


1 Bourse Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DREAM ISLANDS OF PUGET SOUND 
‘(Continued from page 20) 


Indian tribes from the North clashed 
with Puget Sound Indians who ven- 
tured into the island hunting ground. 
Deer by the hundred filled the islands 
and still do today. 

The islands record this redskin 
warfare in Massacre Bay, Victim 
Island, Deadman’s. Bay—each with a 
thrilling tale of its own. And today 
it is a common thing for an island 
farmer in his ploughing to turn up 
the contents of Indian mounds with 
Red Man relics, scattered among 
whitened bones. 

So, if the San Juans lie rather 
peacefully and sleepily in the broad 
satin blue waters of the Puget Sound 
today, they have seen their days of 
strife and adventure and earned 
their reward of peace. 

In one little village you will find 
a minister with a little white church 
who preaches on Sundays and who 
fits glasses on the villagers’ noses 
week days. 

The paper hanger does the barber- 
ing. Has he not half a barber pole 
and an old red plush covered barber 
chair? But where he hangs his paper 
I know not for to look about the 
island it would not seem that much 
interior decorating had been done 
since Columbus discovered America. 
But no matter he is a good barber— 
I know, he cut my hair. 

And in somebody’s prune dryer, I 
forgot whose, they kept the island 
hearse. It was a good hearse, as 
hearses go, with lots of black fringe 
and bobbing plumes and looked as 
sad as a hearse should look. The 
ladies of the island bought the hearse. 

1 Loring had been acting as island 
undertaker for years. He would dig 
the grave and transport the body to 
the grave in his wagon all for $5. He 
always went to every funeral on the 
island so the Cemetery Association 
decided he might as well be paid for 
his funeral going and made arrange- 
ment. But the difficulty was that, in 
order to drive his team, Bill always 
had to sit on the head or the foot of 
the coffin, depending of course on 
how the body was set in his wagon. 
And although he sat most reverently 
and always wore a clean. shirt, the 
women did not like Bill’s forced in- 
timacy with the dead. After consid- 
erable conversation through the 
years, they held a bazaar one spring 


and. sold enough pen-wipers and pin 
cushions to buy a hearse. It cost 
only twenty dollars but it was a good 
hearse, for all that—if a little ancient 
in model. 
new school bus—it carries both the 
live and the dead-and the hearse is 
falling to decay in the prune dryer. 

Some morning go around the rock 
walled island shores in a row boat 
and peer down into’ the rock-shelved 
water gardens where the sun turns the 
sea depths into a Bagdad of glisten- 
ing colors. Down there you see hun- 
dreds of starfish, starfish of radiant 
hues—purple, orange, coral, tan, bask- 
ing in the lacy tendrils of green sea 
weed. Patches of sea aenemonies 
that rival land gardens with their 
graceful petals, mermaid cradles, sea 
urchins and silver scaled fish 
drifting, drifting ... 

The University of Washington and 
associate universities maintain a great 
biological station at Friday Harbor 
on San Juan Island. A staff of in- 
ternational professors conduct sum- 
mer classes there and students gather 
from all parts of the world to study 
the varied sea life. 

Some evening, motor to North 
Beach to behold the sunset that blazes 
around the islands in the Straits of 
Georgia. There’s color for you—a 
regal splendor that plays with the 
light of sea and island in breathless 
magnificence. .. . Saturna that marks 
the Canadian line with its red eye, 
blinking from the tip-most end of the 
island in its tall light house . . . ships 
that sail to the seven seas, steaming 
on a satin sea that burns with the 
borrowed colors of the sunset sky .. . 
the islands standing black against the 
burning sky. 

And then by way of finishing off 
the evening, motor up the side of Mt. 
Constitution, up and up a leafy trail, 
a one way trail tunneled through gay 
greenery, to Mountain Lake — it too 
holding a bit of the evening sky’s re- 
flected glory in its depth and there 
without making a sound, not even 
snapping a twig—look at the shore 
rim ... ten, fifteen, yes, fifty deer, 
ereat soft-eyed things, dipping their 
velvet noses into the crystal water of 
the crystal clear mountain pool to 
drink their evening fill... . 

Yes, the Madrona-fringed 
Juans! Dream Islands! 


San 


== 


SYLVAN GERMANY 


(Continued from page 35) 


from a modernized city. It is 
an extraordinary sensation! 
Besides this effect of silence, there 
is lent a further illusion, a sort of 
theater-setting unreality to a wood 
like this uniformly planted in rows. 
A native son would not mark this as 
unusual, for he has seen it all his life; 
but we must always be aware of it: in 
fleeting moments it makes the scene 
roundabout like that of a dream. Are 
we on a stage, or in front of one; 
looking at picture or reality? We 
begin to feel not unlike midget Gul- 
livers lost amid the truck gardens of 
Brobdignagia. One’s surroundings in 
a finished German forest assume a 
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resemblance to the woods of the 
American homelands only in sections 
where many trees have been removed 
and the rank-and-file appearance 
obliterated... . 

The German poet is forever sing- 
ing of the forest; the painter for- 
ever painting it; the photographer 
forever stalking it; picknickers, vaca- 
tionists, walkers, idlers, mou'rners, 
lovers, all are forever turning to it: 
their German Wald. It is their su- 
preme and almost their sole point of 
contact with the natural and super- 
nal amid the struggling, crowded, 
drab workaday world of modern 
Germany. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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each 


tor only $ 


. Now you can have the cream 
of the travel books of well- 
known authors and leading 
publishers at a fraction of 
their original cost. Full library size, 5% by 8% 
inches, rich cloth binding, gold stamped. Printed 
on fine antique paper, with end sheets which 
carry full-size illustrations. In their original 
editions these books sold at from $2 to $6. Now 
you may own them in this fine new edition, 
printed from the original plates, for $1. 


The Call of England. By H. V. Morton. A stimulating tour 
of Britain. 

When You Go to London. By Il. V. Morton. Will make 
every day of a visit to London a satisfying holiday. 

Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. Around the eircuit 
of fascinating Erin. 
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4 France from Sea to Sea. By Arthur Stanley Riggs. It 
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covers all France. 
Come With Me Through France. By Frank Schoonmaker. 


An entertaining and interpretive guide. 


1 

6. The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. By Basil Woon. 

Starts with cocktails at the Ritz, and Paris is ours. 
Riviera Towns. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. A mellow in- 
terpretation of the winter playground of Europe. 

8 Along the Pyrenees. By Paul Wilstach. A dramatic historical 
pageant. 

9 Islands of the Mediterranean. 3y Paul Wilstach, Jslands 

. of enchantment—Majorca, Corsica, Elba, Sicily, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, etc. 


10. Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. Unspoiled Sardinia 
by a great novelist. 


1] Spanish Towns and People. By Robert Medill McBride. Vivid 
* pictures embracing every important city. 
12 Come With Me Through Italy. By Frank Schoonmaker. The 
* outstanding features of this colorful country. 
13. Planning a Trip Abroad. By Edward Hungerford. An in- 
dispensable guide containing all necessary information, 
14. Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day. By Hrank Schoon- 
maker. Your dream of an inexpensive trip fulfilled. 
15 Finding the Worth-While in Europe. By Albert B. Osborne. 
* A delighttul appraisal of the worth-while things. 
16. Towns of Destiny. By Hilaire Belloc. Famous towns which 
have played telling parts in great events of history. 
7 Baghdad and Points East. By Robert J. Casey. From the 
* Mediterranean to Baghdad. A magic journey. 


18 In Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. Wells writes engagingly 
. about his strange African explorations. 
The Out Trail. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Our West-m 
. : 5 ic oun- 
19. tain trails, Painted Desert, ancient pueblos, etc. 
Under the Sky in California. By Charles Francis Saund 
20. Yhe Calitomia of mountain, desert, and canyon. ; ae 
London, Paris and Rome in Seven Days. By Arthur Mil 
: y Milton. 
21. Programs for each day that are triumphs of selection. 
On Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. The Author of 
22. po writes of Italy, Greece, Vatestine, Mgypt, North 
Meet the Germans. By Henry Albert Phillips. Modern 
23. Germany against the background of the Germany of history 
and song, and its people. 
The Romantic East. By Sydney Greenbie. A gorgeous pan- 
24. orama of India, Siam, Indo-China, China and Japan. 
25 Rambles in Old London. By George Byron Gordon.  llistor- 
+ ical London; churches, taverns, and scenes of historic events. 
The Spell of Ireland. By Archie Bell, Lakes and rivers, 
26. castles and abbeys famous in history and legend. 
Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora Gordon. he 
21 travels of two artists in out-of-the-way Spain. 
As It Is In England. By Albert B. Osborne. Villages, cast) 
28. cathedrals, abbeys and landscapes. ‘ - 
Picture Towns of Europe. By Albert B. Osborne. Cities 
29. which have retained their medieval color—Uarcassunne, 
San Gimignano, oledo, Rothenberg, etc. 
Together. By Norman Douglas. A summer in an Alpine yil- 
30. lage. All the flavor associated with Mr. Douglas. 
Paris on Parade. By Robert Forrest Wilson. The pageant of 
31. Paris—boulevards, restaurants, Latin Quarter, etc. 
An Italian Holiday. By Paul Wilstach. A zigzag journey 
32. through Italy, full of infcrmation and drama. 
Old Glamors of New Austria. By Sydney A. Clark. A ec 'e- 
33. hensive tour of post-war Austria. Neeancmg. 
The Conquest of Our Western Empire. By Agnes C. Laut. 
34, The pions of our great Noithwest, told in swift, exciting 
episodes. 


35 Red Tiger. By Phillips Russell. Travel and high adventure in 
+ Mexico and Yucatan. 


Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Car- 4], The Spell of the Caribbean Islands. 
veth Wells. ‘‘Innocents abroad’’ on a By Archie Bell. The necklace of the 
modern Mediterranean cruise. Lively Caribbean — Virgin Islands, Mar- 
and amusing. tineque, Dominica, Guadeloupe, St. 


How Much Is 
Your Health Worth? 


To Improve Its Condition, or to Insure 
Its Permanence You Are Invited to Join the 


!'GOOD HEALTH LEAGUE 


Most of us treat our bodies as though they were made of 
india rubber. Yet the body is the most delicate and nicely 
balanced of organisms. Indeed we know less about our 
bodily functions and what is good for them than about the 
mechanisms of our motor cars or sewing machines. Yet they 
constitute things of major importance in our lives. 


The Good Health League has been formed by a group of 
New York laymen and educators for the dissemination of 
knowledge, through the publication of the most readable and 
authoritative books, relating to health and well-being. 


Issued to members of the League four times a year, these 
volumes will cover, in a highly entertaining and informative 
manner, an astonishingly wide range of subjects—sane and 
sensible diet, the skin, hair and how to keep it, the values of 
exercise, colds, teeth in relation to bodily functions, sleep 
and the conditions that should surround it, and so on. The 
League is not a group of health cultists and will issue no 
books that do not possess scientifically sound foundations. 
Those published by the League will be written by well known 
specialists; in most cases they will be passed upon by the 
American Medical Association and will have its approval. 


The first book will be issued by the League in September. It is by Dr. 
Arthur F. Kraetzer, a distinguished New York diagnostician, and is called 
YOUR LONG-SUFFERING STOMACH. It is a book of cheerful coun- 
sel. What to eat or not to cat has become the doleful soliloquy, morning, 
noon and night, of both the overfat and overthin, with almost everyone 
falling within one of these categories after listening to the food cultists. 
And it’s your long-suffering stomach that has to bear the brunt of it all. 


In nine chapters of good-natured straight talking, this medical progressive 
knocks most of the nonsense out of Nutrition. That spinach-wreathed 
tyrant, Diet, has its back to the table. Dr. Kraetzer, who is on the staff 
of several great hospitals, is no theorist but one of the active leaders of the 
new order which endorses a return to the Square Meal. This modern 
physician urges you to stop taxing the patience of your stomach with a lot 
of chemical formulas. 


The second book will appear in December and will probably be one that 
is now being prepared for the League by Dr. Henry Smith Williams, scien- 
tist and physician, entitled WHY DIE BEFORE YOUR TIME? 


You are invited to enroll as a member of the League. There 
is no fee. You need merely be in sympathy with the objects 
of the League and subscribe for a year to its publications, 
paying for them quarterly as ready. In no instance will the 
cost to members be more than $2.50 for any one quarter, 
and usually not so much. Because of the wide membership 
of the League, its publications, manufactured cooperatively 
and in quantity, can be supplied to members at a cost sub- 
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the publishers out of sympathy with the work of the League, I may discontinue my membership. 
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Ewing Galloway Ewing Galloway 


The Travel and Transport Building at the Chicago Century of Progress Fort Dearborn as reconstructed at Chicago’s great Exposition. Here is an 
Exposition with its cable hung dome and its windowless main structure, interesting and faithful replica of what Chicago was at the beginning. 


Ewing Galloway 


The Administration Building at the Exposition is the last word in modern 
material. It is made largely of steel, asbestos and aluminum, 


If You Plan to Attend the Century of Proéress 
Exposition in Chicago You Will be Interested: 


1 —in the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company’s ‘Century of Progress’”’ 

Personal Accident Insurance Policy which provides valuable protection to Exposi- 

tion visitors for a full month for a premium of only $5. (Ask for an attractive 
circular and application.) 


2 — in the Identification Service available to all accident insurance policyholders of 
the Hartford which entitles them to the prompt advice and assistance of the 
Hartford’s. Chicago Headquarters and its medical staff. 


3 — in the fact that Hartford Automobile Policyholders who plan to motor to the 
Exposition and to extend their tour to other parts of the country will never be far 
from a Hartford Claim Office or the friendly assistance of a Hartford representative. 


4 — in the protection afforded at home by Hartford Residence Burglary Insurance 
or the complete coverage of the Hartford’s Residence All-in-One Policy. (Hold-up 
Insurance may be included.) 


For information regarding any of these valuable forms of Hartford protection call, write or phone 
the nearest Hartford agent or your broker 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 


Home Office—Hartford, Connecticut 4 New York City Office—110 William St. 


